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INTRODUCTION 

This book, which is intended for use in the third and fourth 

grades, is divided into approximately one hundred fifty care- 

fully planned lessons for each year's work. 

. These lessons are grouped into chapters, each 

* composed of a series of related units that 

center about a conunoQ theme, providic^ work for a period 
equivalent in general to a school month. The lessons for 
each chapter, therefore, are not haphazard and miscellan- 
eous but are woven together into a purposeful whole, closing 
with a complete review of all the language facts treated 
during the month. A special advantage of this plan is 
that the themes follow closely the activities of the school and 
correlate with the curriculum, thus obviating the need for 
separate parallel material merely for language purposes. 

The material on which conversation and written exercises 
are based has been selected with reference to its living 
1, 1 T ■.! iiiterest to children and its vital relation 
^ to their experiences. The lessons are so 

arranged that oral discussion precedes and 
prepares for written expression. The wealth of ideas con- 
tributed by the various members of the class in oral discus- 
sion is thus placed at the service of the individual pupil in 
the written exercise that follows. Similarly in the mechan- 
ics of expression, the difficulties of the written composition 
are anticipated in the oral lesson. In this way the text 
recognizes the superior value of oral speech, not only as a 
preparation for written expression, but also as a means of 
enlarging vocabulary and giving power in the use of language. 
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vr INTRODUCTION 

The literary selections in the text are used not only as a 
basis for oral and written discussions, but also as examples 
, of the technical facts treated in the book, and 

' to a lesser extent as models of correct expres- 

sion. They suggest a wide range of interest- 
ing themes related to children's experiences. Adventure, 
patriotism, humor, ethics, information, nature study, festival 
and dramatic incidents, occupations, and sports, all find 
expression in the literature presented and in the constructive 
language work — oral and written — which grows out of these 



The technical facts treated in this book lai:gely center 
about the sentence, but great care has been taken to avoid 
„ . , , burdening pupils with unnecessary intricacies 
„ , . that promise little or nothing for greater power 
Treatment , *^ tv^- ^ ^T^- ■ ■ * ..i. 

of expression. Distmct attention is given to the 

cultivation of the "sentence sense," without which all 
language teaching is fruitless. The steady insistence that 
pupils begin each sentence with a capital and end it with a 
period, a question mark, or an exclamation mark, cannot fail 
to establish the "feeling", for the sentence as the unit of 
thought. The ability to write a good sentence is the neces- 
sary basb for writing a series of connected sentences. 

Great emphasis is placed upon correct usage, especially of 
such commonly misused words as this, these, was, were, has, 

. and have. The words chosen for treatment have 

„ not been selected haphazard on mere personal 

opinion, but on the basis of recent scientific 
studies showing the blunders made most frequently by 
children in oral and written expression, notably the investigar 
tions made in Kansas City by the University of Missouri, 
the invest^ations made by the University of Wisconsin, and 
other similar studies. 
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INTRODUCTION v 

The authors believe that only through systematic repeti- 
tioD of language facts and of correct forms can accurate 
„ . habits of expression be established. To accom- 

*i« P^^** ^^ *'*^' ®*'^'* language fact and correct 

form taught is put before the pupil again and 
again with varied associations in subsequent lessons (see 
Index). This recurrent treatment, reenforced by the reviews 
at the ends of chapters and the half-yearly and yearly sum- 
maries, provides a basis of thoroughness that it is believed 
will secure for pupils a real mastery of the fundamental lan- 
guage principles. Language teaching that does not result 
in improved expression cannot be called thorough. 

No feature of this text has been worked out with greater 
care than the illustrations. They are not mere decorations, 
but in all cases serve a distinct purpose in 
Illustrations language instruction. Notable instances are 
the group pictures on pages 163, 241, and 
267 which focus the language work upon the paragraph 
as the unit of expression. Each of these illustrations por- 
trays some well-known story or poem: for example, the pic- 
ture on page 267 is a graphic representation of Whittier's 
"The Fish I Didn't Catch." After the pupil has interpreted 
the picture in his own language, the teacher may well enrich 
the composition lesson by readii^ to the class the complete 
original story, which is printed in the Manual. 

The pictures throughout the text are unusually rich in 
the su^estion of ideas for discussion and in the stimulation 
of the imagination, Elspecially happy as a basis for con- 
versation are the interesting sketches by Mr. C. A. Brig^, 
the widely known cartoonist. The conspicuous place of 
the cartoon in present-day illustration, particularly in 
delineating humor, led the authors to include these excep- 
tional examples oi this form of graphic art. 
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Ti INTRODUCTION 

In the preparation of this series, the authors have kept 

constantly in mind the fact that the function of any sckooU 

, book is to serve as a tool for classroom use. Atten- 

tion is called to the following features of the text 

— many of them unique — which ensure the 

mfttimiim working efficiency in service when applied to the 

problems of the schoohoom: 

(1) A comprehensive glossary, pages 289-296, contains 
the words of the text that offer valuable vocabulary 
training either of pronunciation or meaning. The aim 
is to leave the teacher free to use the glossary according 
to the needs of her particular class; a suggestive type 
^cercise in word study based on this glossary is given 
on page 7. 

(2) The language facts tai^t throi^hout the book 
are thoroughly organized for purpose of review by means 
of monthly reviews at the ends of chapters (see page 11), 
half-yearly summaries (see page 69), a yearly summary 
(see page 128), and a complete summary of the book 
(pages 269-272). 

(3) The work for each year has been divided into 
approximately 150 lessons, providing convenient units 
for daily assignment. 

(4) Special lessons on dramatization, games, dicta- 
tion, and the memorizing of short literary selections, 
furnish variety and broaden the scope of the work. 

(5) A detailed table of contents, showing the topics 
treated in each lesson, and a complete index for use in 
locating every important fact treated add to the service- 
abiUty of the book. 

(6) A Teachers' Manual is provided, giving detailed 
suggestions For each lesson. 

The Aothoes. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



W^^^^^i 



Lesson 1 — Picture Study 

1. C<niversatioii. 

What do you see in the top picture on the opposite 
page? Tell what the children are doing. 

Read the title of the picture. 

Are the children in the country or in the city? 

Have you ever spent your summer vacation in the 
country? 

What do you see in the middle picture? 

Where do you think the children are going? 

What does the bottom picture tell you? 

Do you think the children are glad to go to school? 

Are you glad when school begins, after vacation? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a list of thii^ you see in each of the three 
pictiu-es. 
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2 ".:.-'•. '. .■::9P^^ English 

.■'.*-.: ;-•• ,*■• :.LlifecWr/&.-n''LlTERATDEE 

1. Readily. 

Waitinq for Betty 
Come any day at nine o'clock, you'll see them sittu^ there; 
Ten i>air8 of eyes gaze up the road with wide, unwinking stare. 
Not one of them may go with her — that's quite against the 

rule — 
And what a lonely day it makes when Betty's gone to school! 
But come again at four o'clock, you'll find them sittit^ there; 
Ten pairs of eyes fixed on the road, excitement in their aJr. 
Old Rover always spies her first, and meets her by the pool. 
And barks to let her know he's glad she's coming home 

from school. 
And then the happy hours begin. Then Rover runs for 

sticks, 
The older oats look on and purr, the kittens practice tricks. 
They chase their tails in circles and pursue the festive spool, — 
For oh, what jolly times there are when Betty's home from 

— Hannah G. Femald. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Where does Betty go? At what time does she go? 

Who watch her go up the road? 

When does she retiim? 

Why are the pets all happy to see Betty? 

What games do they play? 

Read the entire poem. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Bring a notebook to class and copy the last stanza 
in it. 
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PART ONE 3 

Lesson 3 — Literatdre 
1. Reading. 

Thb Little Girl Who Would Not Work 

There was once a little girl who wanted to plsy all day. 

Her mother thought she would grow to be an idle girl if 
she played so much. 

' ' You are old enough now to do some work, httle daughter," 
she said, one day. "Even though you are a tiny girl you 
can learn to be busy." 

But the little girl said: "Oh, Mother, I do not like to 
work. Please let me go to the woods and play before I do 
my tasks." 

So her mother said she might play for a little while. 

The child ran out of the house, across the garden, and 
down to the woods, as fast as her feet could cany her. As 
she hurried on, a red squirrel jiunped across her path. The 
little girl said to him: "Red Squirrel, you don't work, do 
you? You just play and eat nuts from morning till n^ht. 
Isn't that all you do?" 

" I don't work!" chattered the red squirrel. "Why, I am 
worHng now, and I worked all day yesterday, and all the 
day before. I have a family living in the old oak tree, and 
I must store away nuts for the winter. I have no lime 
to play." 

Just then a bee came buzzing by, and the little girl said: 
"Little Bee, do you work, or do you play all day?" 

"Work!" said the bee, "Why, I am always working, 
gatherii^ sweets and making the hon^Tomb for you. I 
have no time to play." 

The little girl walked along very slowly, for she was 
thinking. Soon she saw an ant down in the path, carrying 
a very lai^ crumb of bread. 
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"That crumb of bread is too heavy for you, Little Ant," 
said the child. "Drop it and play with me!" 

"I don't care how heavy it is," said the ant. "I was 
so glad to find it that I am willing to carry it. Oh no, I 
couldn't stop to play." 

The little girl sat down upon a stone to think, "The ani- 
mals and insects all have tasks to do, but I don't beheve 
the flowers work," she said to herself, "Do you work, Pink 
Clover?" she asked of a little flower growing at her feet, 

"Oh yes, I am very busy," said the pink clover. " I gather 
the sunbeams every morning and keep tbem shut in my petals 
all day long. I drink up all the moisture I can And with 
my roots, and I grow and grow, to get ready for the seed 
time. All the flowers must work," said the pink clover. 

Then the little girl ran home to her mother and said: 
"Mother, the squirrels, the bees, the ants, and the flowers all 
work. I am the only idle one; I want some work to do, too." 

Her mother brought out a little apron which the child 
bad b^un to hem so long ago that she had forgotten all 
about it; and the little girl worked faithfully upon it. She 
never again wanted to play all day long. •Sph-MM 

2. Study of Stwry. 

What did the child's mother want her to do? Why? 
What did the little girl want to do? 
What did she see when she went to the woods? 
What did she ask them? What did they say? 
What did she do when she went home? 

3. Seat Work. 

Read the story so carefully that you can help 
dramatize it. 
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Lesson 4 — Dialogue and Dramatization 
1. Derelopment 

When two or more persons talk together, we call 
the conversation a dialogue. 

When the dialogue is acted, it is called a dramatization. 
Study this dramatization and then play it. You need 
not use these exact words; express the thought In your 
own language. 

The Little Girl Who WotrLD Not Work 

Time — One Day 

Place — In the Country 

Peramia: 

GiBL Red Squirrel Ant 

Mother Fink Clover Bee 

Scene: A litUe- girl at home toitk her mother. 
Mother: You are old enough to do some work, little 
daughter. Even a tiny girl can learn to be busy. 

Girl: Oh, Mother, I do not like to work. Please let me 
go to the woods and play before I do my tasks. 

Mother: Very well; you may go for a little while. 
(The little girl runs down to the woods to play, and sees a 
red squirrel.) 

Girl: Red Squirrel, you don't work, do you? You just 
play and eat nuts from morning till night. Isn't that all 
you do? 

Rbh Squirrel: I don't work! Why, I am working now, 
and I worked all day yesterday, kad all the day before. I 
have a family living in the old oak tree, and I must store 
away nuts for the winter, I have no time to play. 
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(Just then the litiU girl sees a bee that comes blazing by.) 

Girl: Little Bee, do you work, or do you play all day? 

Bee: Work! Why, I am always working, gathering 
sweets and making the honeycomb for you. I have no time 
to play. 

{The little girl vmlks slowly on and soon sees an ant dovm 
in the path.) 

Gibl: That crumb of bread ia too heavy for you, Little 
Ant. Drop it and play with me. 

Ant: I don't care how heavy it is, I was so glad to 
find it that I am willing to carry it. Oh no, I couldn't 
stop to play. 

{The little girl sits dovm upon a stone to think and she sees 
a pink clover growing at her feet.) 

Girl: The animals and insects all have tasks to do, but I 
don't believe the flowers work. Do you woik. Pink Clover? 

PnjK Clover: Oh yes, I am vwy busy. I gather the 
sunbeams every morning and keep them shut in my petals 
all day long. I drink up all the moisture I can find with my 
roots, and I grow and grow, to get ready for the seed time. 
All the flowers must work. 

(The little girl runs home to her mother.) 

Girl: Mother, the squirrels, the bees, the ants, and the 
flowers all work. I am the only idle one; I want some 
work to do, too, 

(Then the mother gives the little girl an apron to hem, and 
she begins to work faithfuUy upon it. She no longer vxinls 
to play all day long.) 

2. Seat Work. 

Study carefully the part of the dramatizatioo 
assigned to you by your teacher. 
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liEsaoN 5 — Composition 

1. Ctmrersation. 

(a) Repeat the dramatization of Lesson 4. 

(b) Retell the story in your own words. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy these sentences, filling the blanks: 

1. The little girl did not want to . 

2. She wanted to , 

3. She ran to the . 

4. She saw a , a , an , and a - 

5. She asked them to with her. 

6. They said they had to do. 

7. So she ran . 



Lesson 6 — Learning Words: The Glossary 

1. The Meaning and Pronunciation (rf Words. 

In any poem or story there may be some words 
you do not know the meaning of, or that you do not 
know how to pronounce correctly. To help you in the 
study of such words, a Glossary is provided, beginnii^E 
on page 289. Wherever in this book you find a word 
the pronunciation or meaning of which you do not 
know, look it up in the Glossary. 

Study the pronunciation and meanii^ of the fol- 
lowing words found in the story of Lesson 3 : 

tiny task moisten petals 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences containing the above words. 
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Lesson 7 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: My Pets. 

(o) B«ad the poem "Waiting for Betty" in Lesson 2, 
(6) What pets did Betty have? 

(c) Describe any pets you have. 

(d) Tell about some of their tricks. 

(e) Tell the etory which the picture on the opposite 

page Buggests to you. 

2. Written Esercise. 

Make a list of animals that are sometimes kept 
as pets. 

Lesson 8 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Flowers That I Know. 

(a) Their names. {b) The color of each. 

(c) Those I like best. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Make a list of autumn flowers, both wild and cul- 
tivated. Arrange them according to color, as in this 
table, filling as many of the blanks as you can. 






Yellow Ohanob 






Whitb 
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Lesson 9 — Sentence: Statement: Period: 
Beginning Sentences with Capitals 
1. Development. 

Bring a flower to class and look at it carefully. 

Tell one thought about its color, as, My rose is red. 

Write this thought on the board. 

Tell a thought about where the flower grows. 

Write this thought on the board. 

When we speak or write a complete thought we call 
it a sentence. 

When the sentence tells something as a fact we 
call it a statement 

With what kind of letter does each of your sen- 
tences on the board begin? 

What mark is placed at the end of each statement? 

Look at the first hne in the story of Lesson 3. 

Is it a sentence? Why? Is it a statement? 

With what kind of letter does this sentence begin? 

What mark is placed at the end of this sentence? 

Learn: 

A sentence is a group erf words expressing a complete 
ttiought. 

Every sentence should begin witii a capital letter. 

A statement is a sentence Hat tells somethii^! as a fact. 

Every statement should end with a period. 

Z' Written Exetdse. 

Copy the above rules in your notebook. 
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Lesson 10 — Monthly Review 

What is a dialogue? 

What is a dramatization? 

What is a sentence? Give an example. 

What is a statement? Give an sample. 

With what kind of letter should every sentence begin? 

What mark should be placed at the end of every 
statement? 

Write four sentences on the blackboard. 

Make any corrections that are needed in your 
sentences. 

Copy in your notebook the four sentences you 
wrote on the board. 

Copy these sentences. Be careful to. use capital 
letters and periods correctly: 

1. The ant and the bee are busy workers. 

2. The squirrel works faithfully. 

3. The flowers work all day long. 

4. The little girl asked her mother for some work to do. 

5. Her mother gave ber an apron to hem. 
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Lesson 11 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

October StrNsami: 

A tingle id the air so clear, 
That's how we know October's here, 
A golden bloom on peach and pear, 
And Bunshine, Bunshine everywhere. 

A whirl of leavee, a golden haze, 
The woods with sunset tinta ablaze, 
What makes October's days so fair? 
There 's sunshine, sunshine everywhere. 

— Mary EUerton. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Read the poem carefully. 

What is meant by "A tingle in the air"? 

What makes the leaves whirl? 

Describe the woods as you have seen them in October. 

Why is October a pleasant month? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy the second stanza in your notebook. 
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Lesson 12 — The Question 

1. Devetopment. 

What is a sentence? What is a statement? 
Read these sentences: 

1, It is October. 

2, October is the tenth month. 

3. What month comes next? 

4. Can you spell the name of this month? 

Read the above sentences that make statements. 
Read the sentences that do not make statements. 
What do these sentences do? 

A sentence that asks somethii^ is called a question. 
With what kind of letter does the first word of a 
statement begin? 

With what kind of letter do we begin a question? 
What mark is placed after a statement? 
What mark is phiced after a question? 
Find a question mark in the poem of Lesson 11. 

Learn: 

Some sentences make statements. 

Some sentences ask questions. 

Every sentence should begin with a capital letter. 

Every statement should end with a period. 

Every question should end with a question mark. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five questions and the answers to them. 
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Lesson 13 — Pictubb Stu»t 

1. ConversatioD. 

What do you see in the picture on page 14? 
What tells you the boys are havii^ great eport? 
What kind of nuts do you think they are gathering? 
If you have ever gone on a nutting trip, tell about it. 
Tell the story that the picture suggests to you. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story the picture suggests to you; or 
write about any nutting trip you have taken. Be 
careful to begin each sentence with a capital letter 
and to end it with a period or a question mark. 



Lesson 14 — Literatuhe 

1. Reading. 

The Big Red Apple 

Bobby was a little boy who lived with his grandfather. 

One day Bobby's grandfather sat by the fire while Bobby 
lay on the hearthrug, lookiiig at a picture book. 

"Ho, ho!" yawned grandfather, "I wish I had a big red 
applet I could show you how to roast it, Bobby." 

Bobby jumped up as quick as a flash. "I'll get one for 
you," he said. He picked up his hat and ran out of the 
house as fast as he could go. He knew where he had seen 
an apple tree down the road — a tree all bright with big 
red apples. 

Bobby ran on by the side of the road until he come to the 
big apple tree, but there was not an apple to be seen. 
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"Oh," cried Bobby, "where have they all gone?" 
Then he heard a rustling through the leaves of the tree. 
"I haven't an apple left, my dear. 
You'll have to wait till another year." 
Bobby was surprised. "But where have they all gone?" 
he asked again. The apple tree only ^ghed. So the little 
boy turned away and started home across the fields. 

Soon he met a pusey-cat. "Oh, Pussy," he said, "do you 
know what they have done with the big red apples?" 
Pussy looked up at him, saying: 

"Mew, mew, mew! Mew, mew, mew! 
I haven't a big red apple for you." 
Bobby went on and at last met a friendly dog. "Oh, 
Dt^gie, can you tell me what they have done with the big 
red apples?" he asked. 

The dog wa^ed hie tail and barked : 

"Bow, wow, wow! Bow, wow, wowl 
If I knew, I would surely tell you now." 
The httle boy went on, until he came to a kind old cow. 
"Oh, Mooly Cow," said Bobby, "will you tell me what 
has become of the big red apples?" 

The cow rubbed her nose against him, and said: 
"Moo! moo-o-o! Moo! moo-o-o! 
I'd like a big red apple, too." 
The little boy laughed and walked on until he came to 
the edge of the woods; and there was a big gray squirrel. 

"Hello, Gray Squirrel," said Bobby, "Can you tell me 
what has become of the big red apples?" 

The squirrel whisked about and said to Bobby: 
"The farmer has hidden them all away. 
To eat on a pleasant winter's day. " 
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Then the squirrel ran to the foot of a chestnut tree and 
began to fill his little pockets with shiny nuts to cany to 
hia own storehouse. "Oh, thank you," said Bobby, and 
ran up the hill to the farmer's house as fast as he could go. 

"Good morning, my little man," said the farmer; "what 
can I do for you today?" 

"Please," said Bobby, "I want a big red apple." 

The farmer laughed. "Come with me," he said, "and 
you shall pick out one for yourself," 

So Bobby and the farmer walked out to the great barn. 
There the httle boy saw a great many barrels standing in a 
row, and every barrel was full of big red apples. 

"Oh, what a lot!" said Bobby. "Why did you pick 
them all?" 

"We didn't want to leave them for Jack Frost, did we?" 
said the farmer. 

"Does Jack Frost hke apples?" asked Bobby. 

"He hkes to pinch them," said the farmer, "but we like 
to eat them; so we gather them in for winter." 

Bobby looked about the bam. Near the barrels of red 
apples was another row of barrels all filled with green apples, 
and farther on was a pile of yellow pumpkins; near that was 
a heap of green and yellow squashes, another of turnips, and 
then piles of yellow com. 

"Are you keeping all these things for winter?" asked 
Bobby. 

"Yes," said the farmer, "we've been gathering in the 
harvest of all the good things that summer has given us." 

"And do the squirrels gather in a harvest, too?" asked 
Bobby. 

"Indeed they do," said the farmer. 

"Then that was how the squirrel knew," thought Bobby. 

Soon the boy's eyes began to shine. "Won't you have 
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lots of good things for Thanksgiving!" he said. "Pumpkin 
pie, and apple pie — and everything!" 

"Well," said the farmer, "I guess there's plenty to be 
thankful for right here. Did you say you wanted a red 
apple, sonny? Help yourself." 

Bobby walked up to a barrel and picked out the bluest red 
apple he could find. 

"Thank you, Mr. Farmer," he swd; then he ran home 
and gave the apple to his grandfather. 

"What a fine apple this is!" said grandfather. "Now 
find me a bit of string." 

Bobby found the stiing, and grandfather tied one end 
of it to the stem of the apple. He fastened the other end of 
the string to the mantle shelf; and there the apple hung over 
the fire. It turned and twisted, and the juice sizzled out, 
imtil, by and by, the apple grew softer and was all roasted. 

Bobby brought a plate and two spoons; then he and 
grandfather sat before the fire and ate the b^ red apple. 

— Kate Whiting PaUk. 
2. Study of Stoi7. 

What did the grandfather say to Bobby? 

tVhat did Bobby say? What did he do? 

What did he find when he reached the apple tree? 

What animal did he meet first? What did she say 
to him? 

What animal did Bobby meet next? 

Then what animal did Bobby meet? 

What animal told him where to find the apples? 

What did he learn from the farmer? 

Tell what was done with the apple. 
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. Written Exercise. 

Copy these araitences, filling the blanks: 

1. Bobby met a , a , a — — , and a - 

2. The told him to go to the . 

3. The gave him a . 

4. He ran to his . . 

5. They roasted the and it. 



Lesson 15 — Dramatization 

1. Conversation. 

Dramatize the story "The Big Red Apple.'' 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write three statements and three questions about 
the above story. With what kind of letter should 
you begin each sentence? What mark should you 
place at the end of each statement? What mark 
should you place at the end of each question? 



Lbsson 16 — Composition 

1. CoiiTersation. 

(o) Repeat the dramatization of Lesson 15. 
(b) Retell the story. 

2. Written Ezerc^. 

Draw a picture showing grandfather roasting the 
apple; or write four sentences teUing the same incident. 
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Lesson 17 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

What do you see in the picture on the opposite page? 
What shows you that the pickers are careful to keep 
the apples from being bruised? 

Tell the story suggested to you by the picture. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story suggested to you by the picture. 



Lesson IS — IS: ARE 

1. Development. 

1. My apple is red. 

2. Those applea are yellow. 

Which sentence speaks of only one apple? 
Which sentence uses isf 

Which sentence speaks of more than one apple? 
In which sentence is are used? 

Learn: 

We use 15 with words meaning one. 

We use are with words meaning more than one. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write these sentences^ filling the blanks with is 
or are: 

1. October here. 

2. The apples in the barrel. 

3. The aquirrels running in the woods. 

4. the little girl telling a story? 
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Lebbon 19 — LrrERATURB 

1. Reading. 

GfiiTTiNa Ready pok Wintbe 

There's a little gray squirrel high up in the tree; 
He chatters and scolds. Is be talking to me? 
"There are nuts to be gathered, there's plenty to dol 
I'm getting all ready for winter. Are you?" 

The fiowers are asleep In their warm earthy beds, 
The leaves form a blanket to cover their heads; 
The woods are so still, for the birds have gone, too. 
They're getting all ready for winter. Are you? 

There are bulbs to be planted, and apples to string; 
There are warm coats and ca^^ from the attic to brii^. 
For winter is coming — there's so much to do! 
I'm helping my mother get ready. Are you? 

— Mary EUerUm. 

2. Study of Poem. 

What is the squirrel doing? 

What question does he ask? 

What does the second stanza tell you about the 
flowers, the leaves, the woods, and the birds? 

Why are bulbs planted in the fall? 

What other tasks does the third stanza mention as 
a preparation for winter? 

How are you helping to prepare for winter? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy the last stanza of the poem in your notebook. 
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Lesson 20 — Capital/ 

1. Development. 

1. If / knew, / would aurely tell you. 

2. What can / do for you today? 

Find the shortest word used in the above sentences. 
With what kind of letter is it written? 
Learn: 

I, when used as a word, is always a capital letter. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy sentences 1 and 2 in your notebook. 
Write two sentences using / as a word. 



Lesson 21 — Qubbtion Game (/ AM NOT) 

1. Conversation. 

FiBST Child: Guess what I am. 

Second Child: Are you a fruit? 

First Child: No, I am not a fruit. 

Second Child: Are you ao animal? 

First Child: Yes, I am an animal. 

Second Child: Are you a cat? 

FiHBT Child: No, I am not a cat. 
Continue until the right animal is guessed. 
Make other games, using questions and answers. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a similar game, using questions and answers. 
What capitals should you use in writing this game? 
What mark should you place after each question? 
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Lesson 22 — Composition 

1. Conversatioii. 

Subject: The Farmer. 

(a) Some thinge the farmer does. 
(6) How he prepares for winter. 

(c) The ftnimftk he keeps on his farm. 

(d) Some things we get from the farmer. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write ten questions about the farmer. What mark 
should you place at the end of each question? 



Lesson 23 — Literatuhb 
1. Reading. 

The Doq and the Horse 

A dc% and a horse once Uved in the same farmyard. In 
the spring the fields of the farm were green with grain; 
in summer they were yellow with ripening wheat; in autumn 
they were brown with the harvest. 

As the neighbors passed by this farm they always said, 
"Stefan has a fine farm. He is a lucky man." 

One day when the dog heard these words he said to the 
horse, "Of course Stefan has a fine farm. That is because 
I work so hard. In the daytime I keep the cattle out of the 
fields of grain. At night I guard the house and barns so 
that thieves cannot enter. 

"But what do you do? I have never seen you do any- 
thing but plow or draw a cart; and you sleep all night. 
The farm could get alor^ without you." 
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"What you eay is true," answered the horse. "You do 
keep the cattle out of the fields of grain, and you do guard 
the bams and the house at night. But did you ever stop 
to think that if I did not plow the fields there would be 
no grain here for you to watch? 

"Stefan would have no wheat and oats and barley in 
his bama. He would not need to keep a watchdc^, and you 
would have no home. Perhaps 1 had better live in the 
farmyard a little longer. What do you think about it now?" 

And for once, the dog had nothing to say. 

— A Fable. 

2. Study of Story. 

What did the dog say his work was? 

What did he think of the horse? 

What reply did the horse make? 

Which animal was of greater value to the farm? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write two sentences telling what the dog did for 
the farmer. 

Write two questions that the horse asked the dog. 



Lesson 24 — Composition 

1. Conyersation. 

Retell the story of the dog and the horse. 

2. Written Exerdse. 

Write ten sentences telling about the story; or cut 
trees, a bam, a horse, and a dog, and mount them on 
dark paper for a poster. 
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Lesson 25 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

What do you see in the picture on page 27? 
Imagine you are the man shown in the picture; tell 
what you have been doing. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story that is suggested to you by the 
scene in the picture. 

Lesson 26 — Dictation (Review op /) 

1. Conversatioit. 

Try to guess the riddles given below. 
Write one of them from dictation. 

1. A farmer, when planting his com, 

Dropped a flat, white seed in the ground. 
A vine came from it, and on it I grew, 
So big and yellow and round. 

— Selected. 

2. I am yellow and round, with eyes and nose, 

I've a mouth, but do not eat; 
I 'm large or small, with a light inside. 
And I never have any feet. 

— Prudence M. Kenner. 

2. Written Ezerdse. 

Correct any mistakes you have made in the dictation, 
and copy the riddle in your notebook. 
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Lesson 27 — Monthly Review 

What is a sentence? Give an example. 

With what kind of letter should every sentence begin? 

What is a statement? Give an example. 

What mark should be placed at the end of every 
statement? 

Write two questions. What mark should you place 
after each question? 

Give two sentences each containing is correctly used. 

Give two sentences each containing ore correctly used. 

Write two sentences using / as a word. With what 
kind of letter have you written // 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with is or are: 

1. The squirrel's borne in the tree. 

2. There apples on the ground. 

3. there a girl in the picture? 

4. The leaves on the ground. 

5. there any apples on the tree? 

6. Where the squirrels now? 

7. there any squirrels in the woods? 

Read these questions and answer them in complete 
sentences, as, "Are you playing?" "No, I am not 
playir^." 

1. Are you going to the flower show? 

2. Are you going to play football? 

3. Are you studying music? 

4. Are you a good speller? 

5. Are you a good pianist? 
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Lesson 28 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

The Three Pumpkins 

Three little pumpkins were growing on one vine. They 
were green and round and no bigger than baby's fist. 

"I am going to be a big pumpkin," said one. "I am 
going to grow so big that everybody will come from all over 
the world to see me. I heard the farmer telling someone 
the other day that I should be a prize pumpkin." 

"I am going to grow very b^, too," said the second 
pumpkin. "I am going to grow as big as the moon and 
just as yellow. I shall light the whole world." 

The third pumpkin, who was smaller than his brothers, 
kept very still. He did not think he could ever grow as big 
as the moon, and he was so modest that he did not hope to 
have all the people in the world come to look at him. All 
he wanted was to be of some use in the world. 

So he aaked the toad, who came hopping along one day, 
"Of what use may a pumpkin be in the world, Mr, Toad?" 

"Oh, a pumpkin may be used for many things," answered 
the toad, "but I think the very nicest pumpkins are made 
into pies. Everybody likes pumpkin pies, but not all pump- 
kins make good pies." 
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"Then I should like to be made into a pie for a little girl 
to eat," said the third pumpkin. 

The other pumpkins beard bim and laughed. 

"Dear me! what an ambition!" said the first pumpkin, 
"to be willing to be made into a pie and eaten when one 
might hope to be a prize pumpkin and have everybody in 
the world come to look at him." 

"What a silly!" said the second pumpkin, "to think of 
being made into a pie when one could light the whole world." 

The little pumpkin did not answer, but be did not change 
bis mind. Every day, when the farmer's little daughter 
walked along the path at the edge of the field, he thoi^ht 
how nice it would be to be made into a pie for her to eat, 
and thus help her to grow. 

So be drank in the dew and the rain, and grew golden in 
the sun, and kept on quietly growing. By and by the com 
was ripe, and the farmer came to gather the pumpkins. 

"Ah!" he said, "what a fine, lai^e pumpkin! I was 
sure it would be a prize pumpkin. I will take it to the 
village fair and all the people in the village will come to 
see it, and find what laige pumpkins I raise." 

The prize pumpkin glowed with pride as the farmer laid 
him carefully on his wheelbarrow. 

"I am sorry that all the people in the world are not 
coming to see me," he said, "but I shall be seen by a great 
many, and one cannot have things just as he would wish." 

"Here is another fine, large pumpkin," said the farmer. 
"Here, Little Son, you may have this pumpkin for a jack-o'- 
lantern. Put it up on a post and it will throw a Hght as 
far as the middle of the street." 

The second pumpkin sighed. This was not quite like 
l^hting the whole world! Still it would be great fun to 
%ht part of the street. 
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Then the fanner 9aw the Uttle pumpkin. 

"Well, well!" he cried. "Here is a little pumpkin, just 
the sort for a good pie. We will have a Thanksgiving pie for 
little son and Uttle daughter and all the little cousins." 

The little pumpkin almost burst his shell in the joy of 
what he heard. To be made into a Thanksgiving pie and 
help so many children to grow — this was better than any- 
thing he had dared to expect. 

Then all the pumpkins were carried away to the big 
bam. Soon the farmer took the biggest pumpkin away 
to the fair. Many people stopped to look at it and said, 
"What a beautiful pumpkinl" It was such a beautiful 
pumpkin that a man called the judge pinned a blue ribbon 
to its stem, and the pumpkin was very happy. 

The little son came very soon and took away the pumpkin 
that had wished to light the whole world. It made a fine 
jack-o '-lantern; it sent a glow halfway across the street and 
was quite content. 

But the best of all was when Thanksgiving Day came. 
Then the little daughter and the little son and ail the httle 
cousins sat together at the long table and the cook brought 
in a beautiful brown pumpkin pie. 

— Phila Buder Bowman. 

2. Study of Story. 

Tell what each pumpkin wanted to do. 
What finally happened to each of them? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write in your own words the story of the three 
pumpkins. Be careful to use capital letters and 
periods correctly. 
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Lesson 29 — Composition 

1. Coaversation. 

Retell the story of the three pxunpkins. 

2. Written ^ercise. 

Draw, or cut and mount, the pumpkin viae and the 
three pumpkins. 



Lesson 30 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: The Pumpkin. 

(a) When and how planted. (c) The pumpkin. 
{&) The vine. (d) Ita uses. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a description of the pumpkin; or write the 
story suggested to you by the above picture. 
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Lesson 31 — Review of Statements and Questions 
1. CoQTersatioii. 

1. The squirrel aits in the tree; 

2. He is getting ready for winter. 

3. What does he say? 

4. The flowers are asleep in their beds. 

5. Where have the birds gone? 

6. When will winter come? 

7. How is your mother preparing for winter? 
Which of these sentences are statements? 
What mark is placed after them? 

Which sentences are questions? 
What mark is placed after them? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy five statements and five questions found in 
your reading book. 



Lesson 32 — Capitals in Titles 
1. DeTelt^ment. 

1. Irene, the Idle 

2. A Little Lad of Long Ago 

3. Calling the Violet 

4. Hans and the Pour Great Giants 

5. The Brooklet 

Read the names of these stories and poems. 
The name of a book, a story, a poem, or a picture is 
called the title. 
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What kind of letter is used to begin the first word 
of each title in the preceding list? 

The first word in a title begins with a capital letter. 

What other word in the first title begins with a 
capital letter? 

The important words in a title beg^n with capital 
letters. 

Which words in the other titles begin with capitals? 

Tell why they begin with capital letters. 
Learn: 

The name of a book, a stoiy, a poem, or a picture is 
called the title. 

The first word of a title begins with a capital letter. 

The important words in a title -begin with capital letters. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy ten titles of stories or poems from your reader. 



Lesson 33 — Capitals in Titles (Continued) 

1. Dictation. 

Write the following titles from dictation and be 
prepared to account for your use of capitals: 

1. Tiie Dog and the Horse 

2. Birds in Spring 

3. A Visit from St. Nicholas 

4. At the Watering Trough 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy the above titles correctly in your notebook. 
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Lesson 34 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Thanksgiving Day. 

(a) How I spent one Tbank^ving Day. 

(fi) How I would like to spend this Thanksgiving Day 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a composition telling how you would like to 
spend Thank^ving Day. 



Lesson 35 — Liteeatdrb 
1. Reading. 

Thanksgivtnq Day 
Over the river and through the woods, 
To grandfather's house we go; 
The horse knows the way 
To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 

Over the river and through the woods — 
Oh, how the wind does blow! 

It stings the toes 

And bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 

Over the river and through the woods 
To have a first-rate play. 

Hear the bells ring, 

" Ting-a-ling-ding ! " 
Hurrah for Thank^ving Day! 
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Over the river and throi^h the woods 
Trot fast, my dapple-gray! 
Spring over the ground 
Like a bunting hound ! 
For this is Thanksgiving Day. 

Over the river and through the woods 
And straight through the barnyard gate. 

We seem to go 

Extremely slow; 
It is so hard to wait! 

Over the river and through the woods 
Now grandmother's cap I spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! 
Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie! 

— Lydia Maria Child. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Who is speaking in this poem? 

Tell who you think is in the sleigh. 

Where does the grandfather live? 

What bells are ringing? 

With what is the horse compared? 

Why does the child find it "so hard to wait"? 

Who is waiting for them? 

How has she been preparing for their coming? 

3. Written Enrcise. 

Rewrite your composition of Lesson 34, correcting 
all mistakes marked by your teacher. 
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Lesson 36 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Read the poem "Thanksgiving Day." 
Tell the story in yoiir own words. 

2. Written Ezerdse. 

Write the story you have jxist told. 



Lesson 37 — A: AN: Vowels: Consonants 

1. Development 

1. The man cut down a tree with on ax. 

2. An eager crowd had gathered to watch the game. 

3. Aladdin was an idle fellow. 

4. The robin had a nest in an oak tree. 

5. A little girl carried an umbrella. 

From the above sentences, make a list of words 
that have an before them. 

What are the first letters of these words? 

These five letters, o, e, i, o, u, are called vowels. All 
the other letters of the alphabet are called consonants. 

Learn: 

Use an before words beginning with a vowel sound. 
Use a before words beginning with a consonant sound. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences that contain a or an used correctly 
before the following words: 

echo bat uncle empty horse 
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Lesson 38 — A: AN {Continued) 

1. Questions and Drill. 

A is used before words beginning with what kind of 
letters? When is on used? 

Read aloud these sentences, fiUing the blanks with 
o or an, and give your reasons: 

1. Thisis autumnday. 

2. Tommy was eating e^. 

3. Little Gluck saw old man in huge coat 

and high hat standing at the door- 

4. Little Crow was Indian chief. 

5. The branches of oak tree spread out at the 

top Uke umbrella. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences that contain a or an used cor- 
rectly before the following words: 

ball elbow ache icicle window 



Lesson 39 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

What does the picture on page 39 tell you? 
Read the title. Give another title for it. 
What is in the baskets? Why do you think so? 
To whom will the children give the baskets? 
Do you help anyone at Thanksgiving time? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story suggested by the picture. 
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Lesson 40 — Game {Review of^ and AN) 

1. Conversation. 

Play that you went visiting on Thanksgiving Day. 
Tell one thing that you saw. 

Example: 

TsAcnERi Mary, where did you go on Thank^ving Day? 

Mart: I went to the farm. 

Teacher: What did you see at the farm? 

Mary: At the farm I saw an old horse. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write ten sentences telling what you saw on Thanks- 
giving Day. Use the words a, an, and •/ in these 



Lesson 41 — Singular and Plural 
1. Development. 

1. The Uttle pumpkin was happy. 

2. The wind stings the toes and bites the nose. 

Read the first of the above sentences. In it do we 
speak of one pumpkin or of more than one? 

Words that are used in speakii^ of one person or 
thing are said to be singular. 

Which word in the second sentence means more 
than one thing? 

Words that are used in speaking of more than one 
person or thing are said to be plural. 
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3. Written Exercise. 

Make lists of the singular words and the plural words 
in the last six lines on page 29. 



Lesson 42 — Literatdiie 

1. Reading. 

Th&nksgivino Sonq 

May we be thankful for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning light, 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the world so fair. 

— SeUded. 

2. Study ol Poem. 

Why do we have a Thanksgiving Day? 

For what does the poet say we should be thankful? 

For what else are you thankful? 

Memorize the above stanza. 



Lesson 43 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Repeat from memory the poem of Lesson 42. 
Name some things that make the world "so fair." 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the stanza of Lesson 42 in your notebook. 
Make a list of things for which you should be 
thankful. 
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I;ebbon 44 — Monthly Review 

Write the title of a book you have read; the title of a 
poem you like; the title of the story you like best; the 
title of a picture you know. Which words in these titles 
have you begun with capital letters? Why? 

Give two sentences containing singular words. 

Give two sentences containing plural words. 

What is a singular word? A plural word? 

Give two sentences containing an correctly used. 

Give two sentences containing a correctly used. 

Before which of the following .words is an used? 
Before which is a used? Give the, reason. 

apple e^ inkwell et^e 

open umpire orange ant 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with a or an; 

1. I saw man that I knew, 

2. I saw old man that I knew. 

3. The boy slept near open window. 

4. horse was drawing empty cart. 

5. He saluted American flag. 

6. umpire caught the ball. 

7. I found inkwell. 

8. James gave me orange. 

Repeat from memory the stanza you learned in 
Lesson 42. 
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Lesson 45 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: Holidays. 

(o) What they are. (&) Their names, 

(c) Why we celebrate each of them. 

2. Seat Work. 

Draw an American flag and color it. 



Lesson 46 — Capitals in Names op Holidays 

1. Development. 

New Year's Day Independence Day 

Lincoln's Birthday Labor Day 

St. Valentine's Day Thanksgiving Day 

Washington's Birthday Christmas 

How does the name of each of these holidays b^in? 
Write the names of these liolidays from dictation. 
Learn: 

The name of every holiday begins with a coital letter. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write one sentence about each of these holidays. 

43 
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Lesson i7^WAS: WERE 

1. Devd<q>mettt. 

1. The farmer woe proud of the pumpkin. 

2. The third pumpkin was very small. 

3. The little children were happy. 

4. The Christmas trees were beautiful. 

In which of the above sentences do you find tvaaf 
Which sentences speak of only one person or thing? 
In which of the above sentences do you find weref 
Which sentences speak of more than one person w 
thing? 

Tell why was is used in sentences 1 and 2. 
Tell why were is used in sentences 3 and 4. 
With what kind of words do we use is? 
With what kind of words do we use aref 

LecoTi: 

We use IS and was with sii^^lar words. 
We use are and were with plural words. 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with ta, 
are, was, or were: 

1 . The aleds new- 

2. The orange yellow. 

3. I sick all last week. 

4. The soldiers marching yesterday, 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write four sentences each containing was. 
Write four sentences each containing were. 
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Lesson 48 — Game {YOU WERE) 

1. Conversatioii. 

(a) Mary and John go into the hall or cloak room. 

Mary does something for the class to guess. 

Mary answers the first question, John the second, ecc. 
Example: 

Mart : What was I doing? 

George: You were running in the hall. 

Mart: I was not running in the hall. 

Grace: Was she putting on her coat? 

Jomj: She was not putting on her coat. 

Henrt : Were you puttii^ on your hat? 

Mart: I was putting on my hat. 

(fe) Play the game by having two children do 
somethiDg together, as, catch a ball. Be careful to 
use were with you. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the dialogue for (b). 

Lesson 49 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: Christmas. 

(a) My happiest Christmas. 

(6) Our plans for celebrating the coming Christmas. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a composition telling what you would like to 
do CD Christmas Day. 
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Lesson 50 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

What do you see in the picture on the opposite page? 
What secret do you think the boy is telling? 
Why do we have secrets at Christmas time? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story suggested to you by the picture. 



Lesson 51 — Litbbatubb 
1. Reading. 

Mother's Christuas Present 

Once upon a time, just before Christmaa, everybody at 
Folly's home was making Christmas presents. 

"I wish I could make a Christmas present, too," said 
Polly, who was only six years old. 

"Why, you can," said grandmother, puttii^ her knitting 
down and smiling at the Uttle girl. 

"When I was just your agfi, I made a needlebook for my 
mother as a Christmas present. It had blue satin backs and 
two flannel leaves. Would you like to make one for your 
mother?" 

"Oh, yes, yes!" said Polly, in delight. 

Grandmother had some bits of white flannel and blue 
satin in her scrap b^ and the needlebook was begun at 
once. First, the leaves had to be cut just the right shape 
and size. Then Polly threaded her needle with pretty blue 
thread, and grandmother showed her how to sew it over 
and over the edges of the flannel, to keep it from raveling. 
It took a long time to do this, but a Christmas present 
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cannot be made in a hurry — not if you take as much pains 
with it as Polly did. 

Polly finished the leaves for the needlebook on the very 
afternoon before Christmas, and grandmother was just 
telling her how to make the backs for it, when Uncle John 
drove up to the house with a fine new sleigh and tinkling 
bells. 

"Pollikins! Pollikins!" he called, and Polly knew what he 
wanted as soon as she heard him. 

"Uncle John has come to take me for a sleigh ride," she 
cried in delight. She dropped her scissors and satin and 
fiannel all in a heap and started for her hood and cloak. 

"But what will you do about your mother's Christmaa 
present if you go sleighing?" asked grandmother, just aa 
Polly got to the door. 

"Oh!" said Polly, stopping short, "Oh!" 

"If you want to put it on the breakfast table with all 
the rest of her presents, it will have to be finished today," 
said grandmother. 

"I could finish it when I come home," said Polly, her 
voice sounding as if she were about to cry. 

"Perhaps you could, but perhaps you could not. Think 
how long it took you to make the leaves," said grandmother. 

"Come on," called Uncle John. 

"Tinkle, tink!" rang the sleigh bells. 

Dear me, what was a little girl to do? Polly looked at 
grandmother and at the httle heap of work and out of the 
window at Uncle John; and then what do you think she 
did? 

Do you think she went sleighing? No, when Uncle 
John drove away in his fine new sleigh with tinkling bells, 
no little girl named Polly sat beside him. She was in grand- 
mother's room sewing as fast as her needle could fly. 
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And when mother came down to breakfast on ChriBtmas 
momii^, the first thing she Bpied on the table was the 
needlebook. And, oht how pleased she was! 

"It is the dearest Christmas present I have ever had," 
Bhe said. 

Polly had Christmas presents, too. ' Santa Glaus had 
brought her a doll, Brother Tom had made her a doll house, 
and mother, father, and grandmother each had a gift for 
her; but I really beUeve the present she enjoyed the most 
was the one she herself made and gave to her mother. 

— Mav4 Lindsay. 
3. Study of Story. 

What was everyone at Polly's house doir^? 

How did Polly make her Christmas present? 

Why did she not go for a sle^h ride? 

What presents did she receive at Christmas? 

What present did she enjoy most of all? 

3. Seat Work. 

Read the story carefully, so that you can tell it at 
the next lesson. 



Lesson 52 — Compobition 

1. Conversation. 

Retell the story "Mother's Christmas Present." 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story in your own words. 
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Lesson 53 — Capitals in Names of Days of Week 
1. Developmeot. 

Write from dictation: 

Sunday .Tuesday Thursday Saturday 

Monday Wednesday Friday 

With what kind of letter does the name of every 
day of the week begin? 
Learn: 
' The name of every day of tiie week begins witti a capital 
letter. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Answer these questions in complete sentences: 

1. Which is the first day of the week? 

2. Which is the last day? 

3. What day will tomorrow be? 

4. On what day was Christinas this year? 

5. On which days do you go to school? 



Lesson M — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

What do you see in the picture on the opposite page? 
Where do you think the children got their Christmas 
trees? What will they do with them? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Ima^ne you are one of the children shown in the 
picture and write of the fun you had cutting down the 
trees and bringing them home. 
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Lesson 55 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Our Christmas Tree. , 

(a) Where we got it. (c) The decorations. 

(b) The standard. (d) The presents. 

2. Written Ezerdse. 

Write a story telling about your Christmas tree or 
about one you have seen. 



Lesson 56 — Liteeatciie 

1. Reading. 

Chhistmaa Jot 
Whenever hearts are happy, 

'Tis a simple thing to do, 
To seek some other, sadder heart, 

And make it happy, too. 

The joy we share with others 

Is a joy that's multiplied. 
And 'twill make a perfect Christmas 

If there's no one left outside. 

— Selected. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Whenever we are happy, what can we do? 

How can a joy be "multiphed"? 

How can we make a "perfect Christmas"? 

3. Written Exerdse. 

Copy this poem in yoxu* notebook and memorize it. 
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Write a sentence about each of the holidays men- 
tioned in Lesson 46. 

With what kind of letter should you begin the name 
of each holiday in these sentences? 

What other words in these sentences should you 
begin with capital letters? 

With what kind of letter should you begin the name 
of every day of the week? 

Write a sentence about each day of the week. 

When do we use vmsf When do we use weref 

Give two sentences that contain was correctly used. 

Give two sentences that contain were correctly used. 

Give two sentences containing you were. 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with is 
or are: 

1. How many birds there in the cf^e? 

2. Where he going today? 

3. There seven days in a week. 

4. How many weeks there in & month? 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with was 



1. The wind strong. 

2. you at school today? 

3. How many pupils there? 

4. We busy all day yesterday. 

5. There four apples on the table. 
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Lesson 58 — Literatcke 
1. Reading. 

The Fairy's New Yeak Gift 

Two little boys were at play one day when a fairy suddenly 
stood before them and said, "I have been sent to give you a 
New Year present." 

She handed to each child a package and at the same 
instant was gone. 

Carl and Philip opened the packages and found the same 
thing in each — a beautiful book with white pages as pure, 
white, and beautiful as the snow when it first falls. 

After a long time, the iaiiy came again to the boys. "I 
have brought you each a new book, " she said, " and will take 
back the others to Father Time, who sent them to you." 

"May I keep mine a httle longer?" said Philip. "I 
have hardly thought about it lately. I 'd Uke to paint some- 
thing on the last page that lies open." 

"No," said the fairy, "I must take it just as it is." 

"I wish I could look through mine just once!" said Carl. 
" I have seen only one page at a time; for When a leaf turns 
over, it sticks fast, and I never can open the book at more 
than one place." 
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"You and Philip shall look over your books," said the 
f^ry. And she lighted for each of them a little silver lamp, 
by the light of which they saw the pages as she turned them. 

The boys looked in wonder. Could it be that these were 
the same fair books she had given them a year ago? Where 
were the pure white pages, as pure, white, and beautiful as 
the snow when it first falls? Here was a page covered with 
ugly black blots and scratches; while on the very next page 
was a lovely Uttle picture. Some pages were decorated 
with gold and silver and beautiful colors, others with won- 
derful flowers, and still othere with a rainbow of the softest 
and most delicate brightness. Yet evea on the most beautiful 
of the pages there were ugly blots and scratches. 

At last Carl and Philip looked up at the fairy. 

"Who did this?" they asked. "Every page was white as 
snow when we opened to it; yet now there is not a sin^e 
blank space in the whole book!" 

"Shall I explain some of the pictures to you?" said the 
fairy, smiling at the two little boys. "See, Philip, the spray 
of roses blossomed on this page when you allowed the baby to 
have your playthings; and this pretty bird which looks as 
though it were singing with all its might would never have 
been on this pi^;e, if you had not tried to be kind the other 
day." 

"But what makes this blot?" asked Philip. 

"That came," said the fairy sadly, "when you told an 
untruth one day; and this when you did not mind your 
mother. All these blots and scratches, that look so ugly 
both on your book and on Carl's, were made when you were 
unkind or thoughtless and did not obey your mother or 
father or your teacher. Each pretty thing in your books 
came on the page when you were good, and each blot when 
you were unkind or disobedient." 
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"Ohl if we could only have the books ^ain!" said Carl. 

"That cannot be," said the fairy. "See! they are marked 
'1916/ and they must now go back into Father Time's 
bookcase; but I have brought you each a new one. Perhaps 
you can make these more beautiful than the others." 

So saying, she vanished, and the boys were left alone; 
but each held in his hand a new book open at the first page. 

On Uie front of this book was "1917." It was the book 
of the New Year. ^ ■,■ n • 

2. Study of Story. 

What did the fairy give the boys? 
Describe the books as they appeared at. first. 
When did the fairy next come to the boys? 
Describe the books as they looked then. 
What did the fairy leave for each of the boys? 
How do you think these books looked at the end of 
the year? 

3. Seat Work. 

Read the above story so carefully that you can tell 
it to the class at the next lesson. 



Lesson 69 — Composition 

1. Coaversation. 

Tell in your own words the story of Liesson 68. 

2. Wiittea Exercise. 

Write a list of some things that would make beautiful 
pages in Father Time's book. 
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Lesson 60 — 


Capitals in Names of Monti 






1. January 


5. May 9. September 


2. February 


6. June 10. October 


3. March 


7. July 11. November 


4. April 


8. Aii^ust 12. December 



Learn the names of the months in the order in 
which they come. 

How many months are there in the year? 

Give their names in order. 

Which is the first monUi of the year? 

Which is the last month? 

With what kind of letter does the name of every 
month begin? 

Learn: 

The name of every month begins widi a capital letter. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the names of the months in their correct 
order. 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences: 

1. The first month of the year is . 

2. The last month is . 

3. The eighth month is . 

4. The ninth month is . 

5. The shortest month is . 

6. The windiest month is . 

7. The month of roses is . 
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Lesson 61 — Abbreviations of Names of Months 

1. Developmeat. 

Name the months of the year in their order. 

Sometimes we write these names in a shorter way. 
We call the shortened form of a word an abbreviatioii. 
Some short words have no abbreviations. 

Study these names and their abbreviations: 

January Jan, July 

February Feb. August Aug. 

March Mar. September Sept. 

April Apr. October Oct, 

May November Nov. 

June December Dec. 

With what kind of letter does each of the above 
abbreviations begin ? 

The abbreviation of every capitalized word begins 
with a capital letter. 

Which names are not abbreviated? Why? 

What mark is lased after an abbreviatioli? 

Learn: 

The abbreviation of every capitalized word begins widi a 
capital letter. 

Every abbreviation ends with a period. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy in your notebook the names of the months 
and their abbreviations. 
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1. Reading. 

The Snowbird 

When all the ground with snow is white, 

The merry snowbird comes, 
And hops about with great delight 

To find the scattered crumbs. 

How glad he seems to get to eat 

A piece of cake or breadi 
He wears no shoes upon his feet, 

No hat upon his head! 

But happiest is he, I know. 

Because no cage with bars 
Keeps him from walking in the snow 

And printing it with stars. 

— Frank Dempster Sherman. 

2. Study (^ Poem. 

Tell the story of the above poem in your own words. 
What makes the snowbird the happiest? 
How does he print stars in the snow? 
Do you ever feed the birds when the ground is covered 
with snow? 

What do you ^ve them to eat? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write all you know about snowbirds. 
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Lesson 63 — Dictation 

1. Dictation. 

Be prepared to write the followiag from your 
teacher's dictation; 

Oh, the snow, the beautiful snow, 
Filling the sky and the earth below; 
Over the housetops and over the street. 
Over the heads of the people you meet! 

— Seleded. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Correct your mistakes in the above dictation exercise. 
Copy the stanza correctly in your notebook. 

Lesson 64 — Picittre Study 

1. Conversation. 

What do you see in the top picture on page 61? 
What tells you the snow is a deep one? 
Tell what the boy is doing. 
Do you think he is enjoying the work? 
Find this boy in the bottom picture. 
In which picture is he the happier? 
Have you ever coasted down hill? If so, tell of the 
f\m,yOu had. 

Make a title for each of the pictures. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story suggested to you by the bottom 
pictiu*. 
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Lesson 65 — Literature 
. Reading. 

Wynken, Blynkbn, and Nod 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 

Sailed off in a wooden shoe — 
Sailed on a river of crystal light, ' 

Into a sea of dew. 
"Where are you going, and what do you wish?" 

The old moon asked the three. 
"We have come to fish for the herring fish 
That live in this beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we!" 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 

The old moon laughed and sang a song, 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 
And the wind that sped them all night long 

Ruffled the waves of dew. 
The little stars were the herrii^ fish 

That Uved in that beautiful sea — 
"Now cast your nets wherever you wish — 
Never afraid are we;" 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod, 

All night long their nets they threw 
To the stars in the twinkUi^ foam — 

Then down from the skies came the wooden shoe, 
Bringii^ the fishermen home; 
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'Twas all so pretty a. sail it seemed 

As if it could not be, 
And some folks thought 'twas a dream they'd 
dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea — 
But I shall name you the fishermen three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 

Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 

And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 

Is a wee one's tnmdle-bed. 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 

Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful thii^ 
As you rock in the misty sea, 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishennen three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 

— Eugene Field. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Read the poem and study it carefully. 
What was the boat used by the three fishermen? 
What did the old moon ask Wynken, Blynken, and 
Nod? 

Read the lines that tell their ai^wer. 
Of what were their nets made? 
Memorize the first stanza of the poem. 
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Lesson 66 — Memoeizing 

Repeat from memory the first stanza of the poem of 
Lesson 65. 

Read the second stanza of the poem. 
Who rocked the boat? 
How does the wind "nifHe the waves"? 
What were the "herring fish"? 
What did they say to the fishermen? 
Memorize the second stanza. 



Lesson 67 — Memorizing 

Repeat from memory the first and second stanzas of 
the poem of Lesson 65. 

Read the third stanza carefully. 

Where had the boat been? 

Was the story that they had been fishing a true one? 

Memorize the third stanza. 



Lesson 68 — Memorizing 

Repeat from memory the first three stanzas of the 
poem of Lesson 65. 

Read the last stanza. Who were these fishermen? 
What was the boat used by the fishermen? 
When can one see these wonderful sights? 
Memorize the last stanza. 
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Lesson 69 — Tff/S; THESE: THAT: THOSE 

1. Development. 

Place a book on your desk. 

Place another book on the teacher's desk. 

Read the following sentences: 

1. This book is mine. 2. That book is mine. 

Which sentence refers to the book that is near you? 

Which refers to the one farther from you? 

Place another book on your desk and another one 
on the teacher's desk. 

Read the following sentences: 

3. These books are mine. 4. Those books are mine. 

Which sentence refers to the books that are near you? 

Which refers to the books that are farther away? 

How many books are mentioned in sentence 1? 
In sentence 2? How many books are mentioned in 
sentence 3? In sentence 47 

Learn: 

This and these point out persons or Ijiiiigs Htst are near; 
that and those point out persons or tilings Hiat are farther 
away. 

This and that point out one person or thing; these and 
those point out more than one. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write four sentences about objects In your school- 
room, using this, that, these, and those correctly. 
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Lesson 70 — Tfi/S: THESE: THAT: THOSE 
{Continued) 
1. Conversation. 

Place on a desk a group of objects such ss an eraser, 
a piece of chalk, several books, and a bottle of ink. 
Place another group in the back part of the room. 

Make sentences about some of the objects in the 
nearer group, using this and these. 



This piece of chalk is white. 
Make sentences about some of the objects in the 
farther group, using tttat and thme. 



Those chairs in the back of the room are old. 
2. Written Exercise. 

Write four sentences about the objects in the nearer 
group, usir^ this and them. 

Write four sentences about the objects in the farther 
group, using thai and those. 



Lesson 71 — Composition 

1. Conversatioii. 

Subject: A Winter Sport. 

(a) The game I like best. (fc) How it is played. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Describe the wintOT game you like best. 
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Lesson 72 — Picture Stttdt 

1. Conversation. 

What do you see in the above picture? 
How does a toboggan differ from a sled? 
How are the people in the picture dressed? 
Did you ever ride on a toboggan? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story suggested to you by the picture; or 
write a composition telling of some winter sport that 
you enjoy. 
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Lesson 73 — Game {IT IS I, HE, SHE) 

1. Guessing Game. 

All form a circle. One child, blindfolded, in the 
center of the circle, holds a pointer. The children 
fonnlng the ring march slowly around until the child 
in the center taps his pointer on the floor, points at 
Bomeone in the circle, and asks, "Who is it?" The 
child who is pointed at answers, as suggested below: 

William: It is I. 

Blindfolded Child: Isit Kobert? 

Robert: No, it is not I. 

Blindfolded Child: Is it Henry? 

Henry: No, it is not I. 

Blindfolded Child: Henry, is it Charles? 

Henbt: No, it is not he. 

Blindfolded Child: Alice, is it Ehzabeth? 

Alice: No, it is not she. 

Blindfolded CmLD : Is it Frank? 

Frank: No, it is not I. 
The game is continued until the right one is guessed 
by the blindfolded child. 

2. Written Exercise. 
Copy: 

It is I. It is not I. It was I. 

It is he. It is not he. It was he. 

It is she. It is not she. It was she. 

It is they. It is not they. It was they. 

Write questions and use the above sentences for 
answers. 
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Lesson 74 — Half-yearly Summary 

1. A capital letter is used: 

(a) to begm the first word of every aentence (p-10), 

(b) for the word I (p.23). 

(c) to begin the first and every important word in the title 

of a book, a story, a poem, or n picture (p.33). 

(d) to begin the name of every holiday (p.43), of every day 

of the week (p-50), and of every month (p.57) 

(e) to begin the abbreviation of every capitalized word (p.58). 

2. A period is used after: 

(o) a statement (p. 10). (6) an abbreviation (p.68). 

3. A question jnaik is used after a question (p.l3). 

4. Language facts: 

(o) A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete 
thought Cp.lO). 

(b) Astatement is a sentence that tells something as a fact (p. 10). 

(c) A questbn is a sentence that asks something (p. 13). 
((i) A singular word means one (p.40). 

(e) A plural word means more than one (p.40). 
6. Correct use of words: 

(o) Use is and MUM with singular words (pp.21,44). 

Use are and were with plural words (pp.21,45). 

Use were with you Cp-45). 
(6) I am not (p.23). 

(c) Use an before words beginning with a vowel sound and a 

before words beginning with a. consonant sound (p. 37). 

(d) This and these point out persons or things that are near (p.65) . 
Thoi and those pomt out persons or things that are farther 

away (p.65). 
This and that point out one person or thing (p.65). 
These and those point out more than o^e (p.65). 

(e) It is I: It is he: It is she: It i» they (p.68). 

It was I: It was he: It was she: It was they (p.6S). 
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Lesson 76 — Literaturb 



Mr Shadow 

I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 
And what can be the uae of him is more than I can see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to the head; 
And I see him jump tiefore me, when I jump into my bed. 

The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to grow — 
Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow; 
For he sometimes shoots up taller like an indiarrubber 

ball. 
And he sometimes gete so little that there's none of him 

at all. 



He hasn't got a notion of how children ought to play, 
And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 
He stays so close beside me, he's a coward you can see; 
Cd think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks 
to mel 
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One morning, very eariy, before the sun was up, 
I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup; 
But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy-head. 
Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep 
in bed. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
[. Study of Poem. 
Read the firet stanza. Memorize it. 
What is meant by "goes in and out with me"? 
How does the shadow jump before the boy? 



Lesson 76 — Memorizing 
Repeat the first stanza of "My Shadow." 
Read the second stanza. Memorize it. 
How do shadows grow? How do children grow? 
When do shadows disappear? 



Lesson 77 — MEMoniziNa 
Repeat the first and second stanzas of "My Shadow." 
Read the third stanza. Memorize it. 
How does the shadow play? 
Why does the child call him a coward? 

Lesson 78 — Memorizing 
Repeat the first three stanzas of " My Shadow." 
Read the last stanza. Memorize it. 
How early in the morning did the child get up? 
Where did the child say his shadow was? 
Why were they not together? 
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Lesson 79 — Names of Persons: Initials 
1. Development. 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

Read the above name. Which letters are capitals? 

Names of persons begin with capital letters. 

The first name is called the Christian or given name. 

The last name is called the surname or family name. 

If there are three names, the second is called the 
middle name. 

A person's name may be written in three ways. 



1. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

2. Henry W. Longfellow 

3. H. W. LongfeUow 

Write your name. Shorten it as in example 3. 

When we use letters instead of names, we call them 
initials. What should we use after each initial? 
Learn: 

The first name of a person is called the Christian name, or 
the given name. 

The last name is called the surname, or tite family name. 

If there are three names, the second is called the middle 

Every name of a person should begjo with a capital letter. 
Every initial should be a capital letter and should be 
followed by a period. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the names of ten persons you know. 
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1. Reading. 

Lincoln's Boyhood 

Abraham Lincoln spent his boyhood in southern Indiana. 
His home was a 1(^ cabin; there were cracks between the 
logs, through which snow and rain sometimes blew in when 
it stormed. There was a fireplace at one side, built of stones 
with clay between them. The furniture consisted of the 
beds, a table, and some benches. 

When Lincoln was nine years old he was very tall for his 
age. His clothes were different from those worn by boys 
now. He wore a shirt made of cloth spun and woven by 
his mother, and a pair of deerskin trousers. When it was 
too cold to go barefooted he wore moccasins. His cap waa 
made from the skin of a raccoon. 

Lincoln knew how to use an ax, and even while very 
young helped his father clear the land by cutting down trees 
and piling brush. He also helped his mother about the 
house and in the garden. 

When Lincoln was thirteen years old, a school was built 
several miles from his home and he attended it for a short 
time. He gained most of his education, however, through 
reading, encouraged by his mother. He learned to write 
by using a piece of charcoal and a wooden shovel. 



2. Study ctf Stoiy. 

Tell the story to the class, adding other stories you 
m&y know about lincoln's boyhood. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write the story of lincoln's boyhood. 
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The Bothood Home of Abraham Lincoln 

Lesson 81 — Picture Stddt 

1. Study of Picture. 

What do you see in the above picture of Lincoln's 
boyhood home? 

Have you ever seen a house like this one? 

How does this house differ from the house in which 
you live? 

Why would you not Kke to Uve in it? 

Describe the inside of the house, as you think it 
was when Lincoln lived in it. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a short story telling why you would not like 
to live in this house. 
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Lesson 82 — Review op Sinqulae and Plural 

Make a list of all the singular words in the first 
para^aph of Lesson 80. 

Make a list of all the plural words in the same 
paragraph. 

Make four sentences using some of the words in your 
lists with is, are, was, and were. 



Lesson 83 — Abbbeviations of Titles of Persons 

1. Dictation. 

Be prepared to write the following from dictation: 

Mister Mr Mr. Brown 

Mistress Mrs. (Mis'is) Mrs. Field 

Miss Miss Jones 

Doctor Dr Dr. Smith 

Captain Capt Capt. Bell 

How do the above titles of persons begin? 

How do the abbreviations of these titles begin? 

What mark should be placed at the end of every 
abbreviation? 

Which of these titles has no abbreviation? 
Le(aii: 

The abbreviation of a title when placed before a name 
begins with a capital letter. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write names of persons, using the above titles. 
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Lesson 84 — Writing Dates 
(Comma Between Day op Month and Year) 

1. Developmeat. 

Write the names of the twelve months. 
What month is it now? 
What day of the month is today? 
What is the year? 

The sixth of November in the year nineteen hundred 
sixteen may be written in either of the following ways: 
November 6, 1916 
Nov. 6, 1916 

Why is there a period after Nov.? 
What mark do we use after 6? 

Learn: 

A comma is used to separate the day of the month from 
Uieyear. 

Be prepared to write the following from dictation, 
abbreviating the names of the months : 

October 12, 1492 December 21, 1620 

February 27, 1807 September 16, 1826 

April 6, 1909 March 4, 1908 

2. Written Exercise. 

Fill the following blanks with dates: 

1. Today is . 

2. I was eight years old. 

3, — I shall be fourteen years old.' 
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Lesson 85 — Composition 

1. Conversatioik. 

When is your birthday? How do you celebrate it? 
Name some great men who were bora in February. 
How do we celebrate their birthdays? 
What birthdays do we celebrate in other months? 

2. Written Exercise. 
Copy these sentences: 

1. Washington's birthday comes February 22. 

2. The birthday of Lincoln is February 12. 

3. Longfellow's birthday conies in February, too. 

4. My birthday is . 



1. Reading. 

A Story of the Fulq 

It was the time of the year when flags were flying from 
all the public buildLuga in the town. There was a flag on 
the top of the town hali and a flag on the top of the school- 
bouse and a flag on the top of the post office. 

"I wish that I might have a red, white, and blue Ameri- 
can flag to carry and wave," Hubert said to his mother, 
who smiled and answered, "You may have one when you 
have earned it, little son." 

Hubert went out to try to And some way of earning one. 
The streets were full of people hurrying this way and 
that way. The soldiers were to march by in a long parade 
soon, and everyone was trying to And a good place to stand 
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and Bee them j>asg. Hubert found a place to stand on the 
curbstone, right at the edge of the road. 

Toot, toot! That was the sound of the trumpets. Bum, 
bum! That was the sound of the drums. The soIdieiB 
were comii^, and Hubert was going to be able to see them 
very well indeed. 

But just then he felt a soft touch on bis arm. He turned 
and saw a very tiny boy who was not any taller than hia 
shoulder. 

"I can't see; I can't see at all, because you are in front 
of me," said the tiny boy. 

Toot, toot! Bum, bum! The soldiers had reached the 
Btreet comer. Hubert moved back and allowed the tiny 
boy to have his place on the curbing. Then the crowd 
pushed him farther and farther back until he could not see 
at all. The soldiers passed, but Hubert did not see a single* 
one. When he went home he told his mother all about it. 

"I have not earned a flag yet," he said. 

"But you were brave enough to give up seeing the sol- 
diers," his mother answered. 

Then Hubert went into the pleasant room where his dear 
grandfather sat in an armchair all day long. 

"This is a fine day, Hubert," his grandfather said. 
"What do you want to make you very happy today?" 

"I want a red, white, and blue American A&g to carry 
and wave," Hubert said. 

His grandfather took from his pocket a shining silver 
half dollar and put it into Hubert's hand. 

"That is for you to buy a flag with," he said, his eyes 
twinkling through his spectacles. Hubert ran to his mother 
with the money. 

"Now I can buy a flag," he sad. 

"Did you earn the money?" his mother asked. 
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Hubert looked up honestly into her eyes. "Grandfather 
gave me this money," he said. "I have not earned my 
flag yet." 

"But you have been very truthful," his mother answered. 

All day long Hubert was so busy that he did not have a 
minute in which he could try to earn the red, white, and 
blue flag. His mother asked hini to go to the store and 
bring her a spool of thread; his Uttie brother, Gerald, was 
fretful and Hubert helped him build castles with his blocks; 
finally his grandfather called: "Come, Hubert, and sit 
with me until supper time. I am lonely." 

Hubert sat beside his grandfather on a little stool all 
the rest of the afternoon and talked to him. When the 
day was over, he said to his mother in a sorrowful voice, 
"I have not earned a red, white, and blue flag." 

"But you have been kind and helpful," his mother said. 

Then she went to the comer shelf in her room, where 
she kept surprises, and brought out a beautiful silk Amer- 
ican flag, with its red and white stripes and white stars on 
a blue ground. She put it into Hubert's hands, saying, 
"It is your flag; you have earned it," 

"How did I earn it, mother?" Hubert asked. 

Then his mother pointed to the colors of the flag, one by 
one, saying, "You were brave, and the red is your color; 
you were true, and therefore you earned the blue; you were 
good, and that is what a child must be if he wants to earn 
the white stars in the flag. You might have bought a flag 
with money, but it would not have been your own flag as 
this one is." 

Hubert held his flag above his head and waved it as high 
as he could reach. It was his flag; red for beit^ brave, 
blue for being truthful, and white for beii^ good. 

— Carolyn S. Bailey. 
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2. Study of Story. 

What was Hubert's wish? What did his mother tell 
him? Why did not Hubert see the parade? 

Why did he not buy the flag with the money his 
grandfather gave him? 

How did Hubert spend the day? What happened 
in the evening? 

3. Seat Work. 

Read the story so carefully that you can help drama^ 
tize it. 

Lesson 87 — Composition 

1. ConTersati<ui. 

Retell the story of Lesson 86. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write in your own words the story of the flag. 



Lesson 88 — Pictuhe Study 

Study the picture on page 81. Read the title. 

In the top picture, what are the British soldiers doing? 

How do you think the boy and his mother feel as 
they watch the soldiers rob their farm? 

In the middle picture, what is' the boy doing with 
the beehive? 

What does the bottom picture tell you? 

Write a title for each picture, usit^ capitals correctly. 

Tell the story, following these titles. 
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How AN Amebican Bot Routed the British Soldiers 
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Lesson 89— Guessing Game {HAVE: HAVEN'T) 

Mary is the referee. John goes into the cloakroom. 
Mary gives a flag to Eva, who puts it into her desk. 

Then Mary calls John, giving him five guesses to 
name the one who has the flag. 

After each child answers, the referee tells whether 
the guesser is "warm" or "cold." 
Example: 

John: Jane, have you the flf^;? 

Jane: I haven't the flag. 

Referee: John, you are "cold." 

John : Have you the flag, Charles? 

Charles: I haven't the flag. 

Ebferee: John, you are "wami." 

John : Eva, have you the flag? 

Eva: I have the flag. 

When John guesses correctly, someone else takes 
his place. 



Lesson 90 — Monthly Review 

What date is today? Write it. 

What is the date of your next birthday? Write it. 

Write your name in full. Rewrite it, using initials 
for your Christian and middle names. 

Write the abbreviations for Doctor, Captain, Mister, 
and Mistress, placing each of them before the name of 
a person. 

Write sentences containing have and haven't. 
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Lesson 91 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

March's Call 

"Ho-o-o! Ho-o-o!!" March was certainly calling some- 
one. Who could it be? The children came out, flew their 
kites, and rolled their hoops, laughing when the wind blew 
their hats off. But still March went on calling. It must 
be someone else he wanted. 

The birds were too far away to hear him. Who could 
it be? 

Down under the ground there was a great commotion; 
little rootlets were spreading out this way and that, and there 
was such a whispering and laughing! What was the matt^? 

March had been calling the flowers, and they were wide 
awake, beginning to grow with all their might, and having 
such fun over it that you would have thought it was all play. 
They were in a great hiury to push their way through the 
ground and brighten the world with their blossoms. 

"Are you ready? It is time we were starting," called 
Snowdrop. 

"Yes, yes," called the others, "goon! We 'U follow you." 

"It's too cold for me to go just yet," said Crocus, "but 
I'll be there as soon as dear old Bluebird begins singii^." 
83 
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"I'll brit^ my silver and gold blossoms," cried Narcissus. 

"And May bells will be ringing before your blossoms fade," 
laughed Hyacinth; and even while she was speaking, two 
rootlets found a chance to creep down into the cool earth 
to find some food for the httle plant. 

Violet was so busy at work growing that rfie did not talk 

as much as the others. But the very first morning that she 

popped her head into its violet bonnet above the ground 

and whispered, "I'm here," the whole air grew sweet with 

her fragrance; and the children said, "Spring has come, for 

the violet's here." ,, j t n ^^ 

— Maud L. Belts. 

2. Study of Stoiy. 

How did March call? Whom did he call? 
Who first answered the call? Who followed? 

3. Seat Work. 

Read the story and be able to help dramatize it. 



Lesson 92 — Dramatization 

1. Conversation. 

DrMnatize the story of Lesson 91. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story of Lesson 91 in your own woi'ds. 



Lesson 93 — Composition 
1. Conversatioa. 

Retell the story of Lesson 91. 
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3. Written Exercise. 

Rewrite your story of Lesson 92, correcting all 
mistakes marked by your teacher. 

Lesson 94 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: The Weather. 

(a) The temperature. {e) The seasons. 

(6) The clouds. (/) Effect of weather on: 

(c) The wind. 1. roads, 2. trees, 

(d) Rain, snow, etc, 3. flowers, 4. rivers. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a description of the weather as it is today. 



Lesson 95 — Dictation 

1. Dictation. 

You find it high up on the bam, 

Sometimes upon a steeple; 
It looks abroad on all the land 

And down on all the people. 
It's turned about this way and that, 

By every wind that blows; 
And though it cannot even crow. 

The compass points it shows. 
Read the above riddle. Can you guess it? 
Write it from your teacher's dictation. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Correct the dictation lesson. 

Copy the riddle correctly in yoxu- notebook. 
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Brotber Fox's Tab Babt 
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Lesson 96 — Picture Study 

What do you see in picture 1 on page 86? 

What tells you Brother Fox is on a fishing trip? 

What do the rabbit tracks tell Brother Fox? 

Look at picture 2, and tell how Brother Fox can 
catch Brother Rabbit by means of a tar baby. 

Why is Brother Fox hiding? 

Look at picture 3 and guess what Brother Rabbit 
is saying to the tar baby. 

Can you tell why Brother Rabbit is striking the 
tar baby? 

What happens? Why cannot Brother Rabbit get 
his paws loose from the tar baby? 

In picture 4 what is Brother Fox planning to do 
with the sticks he is carrying? 

What does picture 5 tell you? What happens to 
the tar baby when Brother Fox Ughts the hot fire 
near it? 

Look at picture 6 and tell what happens when 
Brother Fox goes to get some more sticks? 

Make a title for each of the six pictures. Write 
these titles and number them in columns, as: 



2. 



Tell the story "Brother Fox's Tar Baby," follow- 
ing these topics. 
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Lesson 97 — Dibections 

1. Conversation. 

Point to the east; the west; the north; the south. 
Point to something east of you, naming it; west of 
you; north of you; south of you. 

Who sits east of you? West? North? South? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Make a list of things on the east side of the room; 
on the west side; on the north side; on the south side. 



Lesson 98 — Directions (Continued) 

1, Conversation. 

Tell what directions you go in walking home 
from school: as, "I go one block north, two blocks 
east, and south up the front walk." 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the directions you go in returning home from 
school and name some of the things you see on the way. 



Lesson 99 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Pussy Willows. 

(a) Where and how they grow, (fc) How they change. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write what you know about the pussy willow. 
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LESaON 100 — LiTBRATUBE 

1. Reading. 

Who Loves the Treeb Best? 

Who love8 the trees best? 

"I," said the Spring. 
"Their leaves so beautiful 

To them I bring." 

Who loves the trees best? 

"I," Summer said, 
"I ^ve them blossoms, 

White, yellow, red." 

Who loves the trees best? 

"1," said the Fall. 

'I give luscious fruits, 

Bright tints to all." 

Who loves the trees best? 

" I love them best," 

Harsh Winter answered. 

"I give them rest." 

— Alice May Douglas. 
2. Study of Poem. 

What does Spring bring to the trees? What does 
Summer bring them? What does Autumn bring them? 
What does Winter bring them? 



Lesson 101 — Dramatization 
Dramatize the poem "Who Loves the Trees Best?" 
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Lesson 102 — WHERE Wokds 

1. CoDversatioii. 

Look at Lesson 91, and then fill these hlanks with 
words that answer the question wheref 

1. The children came . 

2. The birds were . 

3- There was a commotion . 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write ten sentences that tell where things named in 
the story of Lesson 91 are to be found. 



HlDE-AMD-OO-SEEK 

Lesson 103 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

What are the children in the picture playing? 
Tell how the game is played. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a story su^ested to you by the pictxire. 
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Lesson 104 — Literatukb 
1. Reading. 

One, Two, Three 

It was an old, old, old, old lady. 

And a boy who was half past three; 

And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 

She couldn't go running and jumping, 
And the boy, no more could he; 

For he was a thin little fellow, 
With a thin little twisted knee. 

They sat in the yellow sunlight. 

Out under the maple tree; 
And the game that they played I'll tell you. 

Just as it was told to me. 

It was hide-and-go-seek they were playing. 
Though you'd never have known it to be 

With an old, old, old, old lady, 
And a boy with a twisted knee. 

The boy would bend his face down 
On his one Uttle sound right knee, 

And he'd guess where she was hiding. 
In guesses one, two, three! 

"You are in the china closet!" 

He would cry, and laugh with glee — 

It wasn't the china closet; 

But he still bad two and three. 
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"You are up in papa's big bedroom, 
In the chest with the queer old keyl" 

And she said; "You are warm and vxirmer; 
But you're not quite right," eaid she. 

"It can't be the little cupboard 

Where mamma's things used to be — 

So it must be the clothes press, Gran 'mat" 
And he found her with his three. 

Then she covered her face with her fingers, 
That were wrinkled and white and wee, 

And she guessed where the boy was hiding. 
With a one and a two and a three. 

And they never had stirred from their places. 

Right under the maple tree — 
This old, old, old, old lady, 

And the boy with the Isime little knee — 
This dear, dear, dear old lady, 

And the boy who was half past three. 

— Henry Cuyler Bunner. 

2. Study of Poem. 

How do the boy and his grandmother play this 
game? How do you play it? 

What words in the poem answer the question where? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write three sentences found in the poem that tell 
where the things mentioned are found. 
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1. Guessing Game. 

Would you like to -play "Hide-and-go-seek" the 
way the boy and his grandmother played it? 

You may have five guesses. 

Who would like to be the boy? 

Who would like to be the grandmother? 

Be sure that all questions and answers are complete 
sentences. 
Example: 

Boy: You are under the table. 

Gbandhother: I am not under the table. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Make a list of all the places in the schoolroom. 
Example: 

Under the table; behind the desk. 

Lesson 106 — Monthly Review 

Name an object that is east of you; an object west 
of you; an object north of you; an object south of you. 

Tell how you would go from your school to the 
post office. 

Name the where words in the following sentences: 

1. Bobbie ran down the road to the apple tree. 

2. The old lady and the boy sat under the apple tree. 

3. The boy said, "You are in the china closet." 
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Lesson 107 — Composition 
. Conversation. 
Subject: Spring. 

(o) The spring months. (d) Changes in trees. 

(fe) Chaises in the earth. (e) Changes in water. 
(c) Changes in plants and (/) Changes in animals. 



2. Written Exercise. 

Write a composition telling what you like best 
about spring. 

Lesson 108 — Dictation 

1. On a slender willow bough 
They are busy swinging now, 
But they do not say "Meow," 

2. Shut in all the winter long, 
It will soon begin its song; 
Flowing on in merry play 
To the river, far away. 

Can you guess these riddles? 

Write one of them in your notebook from dictation. 
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BiBDB IN SpBINQ 

Listen 1 What a sudden rustle 

Fills the air I 
All the birds are in a bustle 

Everywhere. 

Far away I hear a drumming — 

Tap, tap, tap! 
Can the woodpecker be coming 

After sap? 

What does all this haste and hurry 

Mean, I pray? 
All tbia outdoor flush and flurry 

Seen today? 

This crooning and a humming 

Thrill and call? 
Mean? It means that spring is coming; 

That is all! 

— Margaret J. Preston. 

2. Study of Poem. 

What is the sudden "rustle" that fills the air? 
What is the "drumming" mentioned in the poem? 
What does all this excitement mean? 
In which stanzas do you find the word If Why is 
it a capital letter? 

3. Written Zeroise. 

Write answers to the above questions. 
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Lesson 110 — The Exclamatoby Sentence: 
Exclamations: The Exclamation Mahk 

1. Listen! 

2. What a sudden rustle fills the au-I 

In 1 what feeling does the word express? 

In 2 what feeling does the sentence express? 

Notice the mark placed after each. This mark 
(!) is called an exclamation mark. 
Learn: 

Words used to exclaim, or to express sudden or strong 
feeling, as of joy, fear, pleasure, anger, wonder, or pain, 
are called exclamations. 

A sentence used to exclaim, or to express sudden or 
strong feeling, is called an exclamatory sentence. 

An exclamation or an exdamator; sentence is always 
followed by an exclamation mark (!)• 

Find an exclamation and an exclamatory sentence 
in the story of Lesson 91. 



Lesson 111 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject; The Birds. 

(a) Kinds in your neighborhood. 

(b) Those that stay all wint«r. 

(c) Those that go away in winter. 

(d) The habits of each. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a story about one kind of bird that you know. 
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1. Reading. 

Aahon and the Blub Jays 

When I was a little girl, I had a large white cat whose 
name was Aaron. He was not a pretty cat, but he was so 
clever that I know you will all like to bear about him. 

AaroQ never jumped upon the table, and he hked best to 
eat from a fork. He thought it very nice to sit in my chair 
at dinner time, but he was usually sent to the kitchen because 
he talked too much and was not careful about keeping his 
paws in the right place. 

In summer he hked to Ue on the walk in the sun, and 
sometimes he would climb to the top of the clothesline 
post and stay there until the blue jays drove him off. And 
I will tell you how they did it; it was great fun to watch 
them. 

They disliked Aaron, and I am afraid he was to blame 
for that, for he often tried to trouble their nests. The blue 
jays would be high up in the branches of a pine or an oak tree 
and as soon as Aaron began to get sleepy in the warm sun 
on the top of the post, down they would fly and peck his 
ears, flying away before he would have time to "meow." 

There were two of these blue jays; first one, and then 
the other, would take a turn at pecking him, flying round 
and round just above his head, then back and forth from 
the trees to the house, until poor Aaron would become so 
excited and bothered he would lash his tail and "meow." 

Often the birds would stop and sii^ or call to each other, 
and do you know what they seemed to say? I always 
thoi^ht one said, "He did itl He did it!" and the other 
answered, "Do it! Do it!" and down they would swoop 
again and again. 
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Poor old Aaron would lie there with his ears back and his 
claws sticking out, "meowing," and lashii^ his tail, just as 
long as he could stand it; then he would climb down and 
walk slowly into the house. 

The blue jays would then go to their nest quite con- 
tented; but every time Aaron would climb on the post for 
a sun bath that summer the blue jays would begin pecking 
and scolding him. 

— Georgie Le Clair. 

2. Study of Story. 

How did Aaron act at mealtime? 

How did he act toward the blue jays? 

How did they tease him in return? 

This is a true story; can you tell a true story about 
a bird or a cat? 

Find four exclamatory sentences in the last para^ 
graph on pa^e 97. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write the answers to the first three of the above 
questions. 



Lesson 113 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Retell the story of Aaron and the blue jays. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story of Aaron and the blue jays in 
your own words. 
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Lesson 114 — Litbraturb 

1. Reading. 

Rosm 
Bird Robin is so very queer! 

He's up before the peep o' day, 
And when the quiet dark is here, 
And not a single bird is near, 
He'll stay. 
And say, 
"Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer upl" 
The other momii^ when 'twas dark 

I crept so softly down the stair. 
To beat that robin. From the park 
There came a rustle; then, oh, harkt 
A-winging, 
Then singing, 
"Are you up? Are you up? You up?" 
And I stayed up very late, 

To see when robin went to bed; 
And just as our tall clock struck eight, 
And mother said, " Go now; don't wait! " 
Bird laughter. 
And after — 
"Time's up! Time's up! Cheer up!" 

— Anne Sckutze. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Why is the robin called "queer"? 

What does the robin say at night? In the morning? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy the first stanza in your notebook. 
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Lesson 115 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: The Rain. 

(a) Wbere it comes from, (c) What its uses are, 

(&) How it gets there. (d) What causes a rainbow. 

S. Written Exercise. 

Copy the following in your notebook and memorize it : 
There are brit^es on the rivers 

As pretty as you please; 
But the bow that bridges heaven 

And overtops the trees, 
And builds a road from earth to sky, 
Is prettier far than these. 

— Chriatina G. Rosaetti. 

Lesson 116 — Picture Study 
t. Conversation. 

What do you see in the picture on page 101? 
Who are making the soap bubbles? 
What is the smaller girl going to do? 
Did you ever try to make soap bubbles? 
How did you do it? Is it great fun? 
What colors did you see in the soap bubbles? 
Where else have you seen these colors? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a composition telling how to make soap 
bubbles or telling of fim you have bad making them. 
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Soap Bubbles 
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I^ssoN 117 — Composition 

1. Conversatioii. 
Subject: India Rvhber. 

(a) The rubber tree. 

(6) The sap. 

(c) The uses of rubber. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write all you know about the uses of rubber. 



Lesson 118 — Litehature 
1. Reading. 

An IIaster Surprise 

Mother watched Paul walk slowly up and down in front of 
the house. It was early in the springtime, so early that the 
birds had not yet come back from the South and the trees had 
no leaves, but the sun waa warm and bright and seemed to be 
trying to tell the world that winter waa over". By and by 
Paul sat on the sunny porch, wishing he had something to 
play with, so his mother gave him an old spoon and a flower 
pot full of sand. 

Every year mother had a large bed of beautiful tulips. 
Paul did not know about the tulips, for he was only three 
years old; but he saw the big round place in the front yard 
where there was no grass, and it looked nice and soft to dig in. 
He emptied his pot of sand into his little wagon, and filled it 
up again with soft dirt from the tuhp bed. Then he emptied 
it into his wagon. He did this over and over until the 
wagon was full. 
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The long street was very quiet, and as nobody was in 
sight, the little boy walked slowly down to the comer. Just 
around the corner on the other side was a small house. It 
had a wee front yu^, and right in the middle of it was a 
round flower bed. Paul walked into the yard and, sitting 
down on the ground, began to dig with a sharp stick that 
he bad found. 

In his wagon were some round brown things that bad been 
in the tulip bed. When Paul had made a little round hole 
in the flower bed, he put one of these brown things into it and 
covered it up. Then he made more round holes and put 
in all irf the brown balls that were in his wagon. He did 
not know it, but the brown balls were tuUp bulbs. 

That afternoon the old lady who lived in the little house 
sat looking sadly out of the window at her flower bed. " We'll 
have no flowers this year," she thought. The little old man 
who made the flower bed every year was very, very ill. 

There were rainy days, and by and by a snowy one, and 
then more warm sunny ones. One happy day the httle 
old man was better and the little old lady sat down for a 
moment's rest. She happened to look out at the flower bed, 
and what should she see but something growing! 

"It must be weeds," she said, but she put her shawl over 
her head and ran out to see. 

. How her eyes did shine when she found not weeds, but a 
row of tuUps almost ready to bloom! 

"Oh, oh, oh!" she cried, "how did they ever get there? 
What a beautiful surprise they will be for father!" 

On Easter Day the big easy-chair was pushed over by the 
window, and the little old man was to sit up in it for an hour. 
The little old woman could hardly wait until everything 
was ready for her to pull back the curtains to allow him 
to look out. 
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"Why, mother," he cried, "where did you get them?" 
For tulips were in full bloom, and oh, so beautiful — red and 
yellow and pink and v^te, swaying in the warm spring 
breeze! 

"I do not know where they came from," she said, looking 
at the flowers with eyes full of happiness, "They are our 
Easter surprise." 

"Somebody must love u8 even if we are old and poor," 
said the old man. 

"I never was so happy in my life," the little old woman 

— Louise M. OgUvee. 

2. Study of Stoiy. 

What had Paul's mother planted in the flower bed? 

When had she planted these tuhp bulbs? 

In the spring what did Paul do with the bulbs? 

What was the Easter surprise that came to the 
little old man and the little old woman? 

Why was it a happy surprise for them? 

What did they say when they saw the beautiful 
flowers? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Fill the blanks with words that tell where: 

1. Paul walked . 

2. The birds had not come ■ ■ — . 

3. Paul sat . 

4. He saw the b^ round place — - — . 

5. There were some brown things -, 

6. Paul made a round hole . 

7. On Easter Day the big chair was pushed 
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Lesson 119 — Cobifosition 

1. Compodtioii. 

Retell the story "An Easter Surprise." 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a story telling how you would like to spend 
Easter. 



Lesson 120 — Sentence Revhtw 

1. CoDversatioa. 

How many kinds of sentences do you know? 

How does each kind begin? 

How does each kind end? 

Write a sentence of each kind on the board. 

Mark the mistakes in the work to the right of you. 

Make correctitms in your own sentences. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write two sentences of each kind. 



Lesson 121, — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject : Chickens. 

(a) Their appearance. (c) Where th^ live, 

(b) How they are hatched. (d) What they eat. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a composition about chickens. 
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"You'eb No ChickbnI" ''*'" 

Lesson 122 — Pictuke Stddt 

1. Conversation. 

What do you see in the picture? 

Read the title of the picture. 

What do you think the chickens are saying to 
the frog? 

What do you think the frog is saying to the 
chickens? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write what you think the frog and the chicken are 
8ayii^ to each other. 
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Lesson 123 — Monthlt Review 
Write two exclamations and two exclamatory 



Wliat mark have you placed after each? 

What kinds of sentences do you know? 

How does each begin? How does each end? 

Write one sentence of each kind. 

Write the excUimatory sentences you find in the 
poem of Lesson 114. 

Write the questions you find in that poem. 

Write your name, using initials for your Christian 
and middle names. 

Write the names of five persons whom you know, 
using an abbreviation of a title before each name. 

Write the date of your next birthday, giving the 
month, the day of the month, and the year. 

Give the directions you would go in walking from 
your school to the post office. 

Point out the where words in the following sen- 
tences: 

1. They are swinging on the willow bough. 

2. The brook will flow to the river. 

3. He was usually sent to the kitcbeD. 

4. The blue jays sat in the branches. 
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m 



Lesson 124 — Dictation 

1. Dictatioii. 

1. It grows and blooms around the door, 
It has three leaves and sometimes four. 

2. He Sies about from flower to flower, 
He's always working every hour. 

3. Coatof brown, and vest of red, 
Yellow feet, and small dark head. 

4. Somethii^ gold that turns to white, 
And then is blown far out of sight. 

— Prudence M. Kenner. 

How many of these riddles can yau guess? 

Write the first and fourth riddles from dictation. 

2. Seat Work. 

Memorize one of the above riddles and write it 
from memory in your notebook. 
108 
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Lesson 125 — Composition 

1. Conrersation. 

Subject: How to Play Marbles. 

Tell how to play any game of marbles, 

2. Written Exercise. 

.Write a description of a game of marbles. 



Lesson 126 — Picture Study 



1. CoovNsation. 

Whom do you see in the above picture? 
Tell all you can about these boys. 
Describe the game they are playing. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a story suggested to you by this picture. 
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Lesson 127 — IT IS I: YOU WERE (Review) 

Review Lesson 73. 

Read aloud the following sentences, filling the blanks 
with is, teas, or vxre: 

1. Geoi^e going home today. 

2. You goti^ with him last week. 

3. you at school yesterday? 

4. The boys at home Christmas Day. 

5. you at home that day, too? 

6. He with you on Christmas Day. 

7. You going home with us last night. 



1. Reading. 



Lesson 128 — Literatdbe 



The Two Gardens 



There were once two httle boys named Bobby and Robby, 
and they had two gardens. 

Now Bobby and Robby looked aa much alike as two peas. 
They both had blue gingham suits, and white hats with 
red ribbon streamers. They had fine new iron spades with 
shiny black handles, and strong little rakes as bright as silver. 
You could not have told one little boy from the other aa 
they stood in their gardens one fine spring morning, leaning 
over the fence and talking together about the crops. 

"What are you going to plant, Robby?" asked Bobby- 

"Oh, a great many seeds," said Robby, spreading out 
a number of seed packages. 

"I shall plant beans," said Robby, "and also com and 
watermelons and pumpkins and squashes and nasturtiums. 
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Those are the largest seeds in the packi^es, so of course 
they will take care of themselves. You see I have a gre&t 
deal to do this summer, and I can't waste all my time in 
the garden. I am going to build an automobile. What are 
you going to plant, Bobby?" 

Now Bobby had a p^ter of tiny, tiny black seeds that 
his grandmother had given him. They were so small that a 
breeze would have blown them away, but Bobby held them 
very tightly in his hand. His grandmother had stud they 
were precious seeds. She said they would grow into flower- 
dresses for the fairies, if he tended them well. 

"I think I shall plant these little black seeds, Robby," 
said Bobby. 

"Poof!" said Robby," they won't come up; they're much 
too small. You may have some of my watermelons, thoi^h, 
Bobby, as soon as they are ripe." 

Then Robby began to plant his garden very fast, in order 
to get through quickly. The com he planted close together 
in long rows, though everyone knows that corn should be 
planted in hills, two or three feet apart. He put the cucumber 
seeds close to it on one side, and the watermelon seeds and 
the beans very close on the other side, while the squash, 
the nasturtium, and the pumpkin seeds he put in deep holra 
along the edge of the garden. Then he raked the earth 
over and ran off to the bam to put two wheels on a soap 
box, for that was to be his automobile. 

Bobby was busy, too. His grandmother had told him just 
how to plant the tiny black seeds. She said they must be 
scattered plentifully on the ground. Then the earth must be 
afted, oh, so carefully over the top, or the precious seeds 
would be lost. Bobby planted them just as his grandmother 
had told him. 

Every momii^ Bobby went out to his garden and watered 
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it. There were a great many ugly weeds to pull. He was 
too busy even to look across the fence to see what was hap- 
pening in Robby's garden. And what do you suppose? 
Robby hadn't had time to look in hia own garden, eitherl 

You see when Robby found that the wheels would not stay 
on the soap box without screws, he went down to the store to 
buy a few. On the way home he met a boy with a kite; so 
Robby gave hia jack-knife for the kite. It was a windy day 
and Robby flew his kite far over the fields, so far that be 
fell into a marsh, ca,ught cold, and had to stay in bed a 
whole week. By the time he was well he had forgotten 
all about his garden. 

But Robby's seeds had been busy all the time. First, 
the com peeped through the ground, then the beans, and 
finally the squashes and the watermelons. 

"This is my place in the garden," said the com, and it 
really was, although the beans were so close by that they 
couldn't help running over into it. 

"No, it is our place," said the beans. "We have no poles 
to climb on, so of course we must run up your stalks." 

"You shall do no such thir^," said the com. 

All sununer they quarreled and tangled themselves so 
t^htly together that the beans were not able to grow any 
pods nor the com any ears. 

When the watermelon plants and the squash vines heard 
the quarrel of the corn and the beans they were disgusted. 

"It will never do for us to stay in this garden," stud the 
watermelon plaote. 

So they started away over the ground as fast as they could 
go. But, alas, the watermelon plants were not meant to 
travel so far. They tried to get into Bobby's garden, but 
Bobby had mended the fence and there was no room to 
squeeze through. The watermelons grew very tired on the 
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way. After awhile they stopped altogether and just dried 
up. The squash vine went as far as the top of the garden 
gate, and then decided not to grow any squashes. 

One day, after a while, Robby thought he would go out 
into the garden and pick a watermelon for Bobby, a pumpkin 
for his mother to make into a pie, and some beans for supper. 
"And Robby really did go — and you know what a state 
thii^ were in! The weeds were nearly as high as his head 
and the vinra caught his feet until he could hardly make 
his way over to the fence. When he looked into Bobby's 
garden what do you think he saw? 

A garden full of poppies! There were red poppies as 
pretty as a sunrise cloud. There were yellow poppies as 
lovely as a sunset. There were pink poppies, too; enough 
to make dresses for all the fairies in fairyland. 

Robby looked back at his garden; it was almost a jungle. 
His nice new rake was all rusted from the rain, and his fine 
little spade lay on the ground with the handle broken in two. 

"Dear me!" said Robby. 

Bobby didn't say anything. He just picked a big bunch 
of flowers and reached them over to Robby. 

"Thfink you," said Robby, and he sat down in the grass 
and just thought and thought and thought. 

— Carolyn S. Bailey, 

2. Study of Stoiy. 

How did Robby and Bobby make their gardens? 
How did they take care of their gardens? 
Describe the gardens as they appeared in the autumn. 

3. Written Exeidse. 

Write a story telling why Bobby's garden was bet- 
ter than Robby's. 
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Lesson 129 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Retell the story "The Two Gardens." 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a story telling what you would plant in your 
garden. 

Lesson 130 — Composition 



WoRKiMQ IN A School Gabdem 

Subject: My Garden. 

(a) Where it is. 

(b) What I planted in it. 

(c) How I take care of it, 

(d) Cktmparison of my garden with the garden in the 
picture. 
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Lesson 131 — Capitais in Poetry 

1. Reading. 

Baby Sbkd Song 
Little brown brother, ohl little brown brother, 

Are you awake in the dark? 
Here we lie cosily, close to each other; 

Hark to the song of the lark! 
"Waken!" the lark saj^, "waken and dress you; 

Put on your coats, green and gay. 
Blue sky will shine on you, sunshine caress you — 

Waken! 'tis morning — 'tis May!" 
Little brown brother, oh! little brown brother, 

What kind of flower will you be? 
I'll be a poppy — all white, hke my mother; 

Do be a poppy like me. 
What! you're a sunflower? How I shall miss you 

When you're grown golden and high! 
But I shall send all the bees up to kiss you; 

Little brown brother, good-bye, 

— E. Neslnt. 

2. Development. 

With what kind of letter does each line of the poem 
begin? 
Learn: 

The first word of every line of poetry begins witti a capital 
letter. 

Where are exclamation marks used in the poem? 

Why does May b^n with a capital letter? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy the last stanza in your notebook. 
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Lesson 13.2 — HOW Words 
1. ConTersatioa. 

1. Bobby held the seed tightly in his hand. 

2. She said they must be scattered plenUftiUy. 

3. The dry earth must be sifted carefully. 

Read the first of the above sentences. 

Which word tells how Bobby held the seeds? 

Read the other sentences and name the words that 
tell how. 

Surest other words that tell how, while one pupil 
writes the list on the board. 
3. Written Exercise. 

Read the list of words written on the boMd. 

Use six of these words in written sentences. 



Lesson 133 — Game (HOW Words) 
1. Guessing Game. 

Mary goes into the hall. 

John runs to the rear of the room. 

Mary returns and guesses how John ran. 
Example: 

Mast: John, what were you doing? 

John : I was running. 

Maby : Did you run swiftly? 

John: I did not run swiftly. 

Mart: Did you run slowly? 

John : Yea, I ran slowly. 
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2. Written Ex^dse. 

Write these sentences, filling the blanks with how 
words: 

1. The boy walks . 

2. The bird sings ■ 

3. The girl jumps . 

4. The boy whistles . 

5. The children write . 

6. The sleigh belb ring . 



Lesson 134 — Correct Use op Words (Review) 

1. Conversatioii. 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with a, an, 
were, I, or he: 

1. Please give me apple or peach. 

2. Where was I standing? You in the door. 

3. Is this you, Jane? It is . 

4. Is it John that I see? It is . 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write four sentences containing haven't, this, these, 
and are. 



Lesson 135 — Capitals in Titles (Review) 
What rule did you learn about the use of capital 

letters in titles? 

Write the titles of ten stories that you know. 
After corrections have been made, copy the titles 

in your notebook. 
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Lesson 136 — Composition 

1. Conversatioii. 

Look at the titles you wrote in Lesson 135. 
Which of the stories named do you like best? 
Tell this story briefly to the class. 

2. Written Ezeidse. 

Of all the stories told by your classmates, which did 
you Uke best? Write this story in a few sentences. 



Lesson 137 — Literatube 
1. Reading. 

The Waking op the Flowers 

Down in the wonder world, under the ground, 
Dear Uttte buds in a slumber were found. 

"Wake!" said the sun, "and good morning to 

you!" 
"Wakel" said the raindrops, and "Wake!" 
said the dew. 

Down in the wonder world, dear Uttle heads 
Drowsily raised themselves up in their beds — 

Crocus and daffodil, hyacinth fair. 

Stirring and whispering answered, "Who's there?" 

Ah, but the calUi^ they could not resist! 

SmiUng, they wakened, as babes that are kissed, 
Stretchiilg their glad little heads to the light. 
Broke into blossoms, a wonderful sight. 
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Up in the sun world a glad-hearted child 
Gathered the beautiful blossome and smiled, 
" Daffodil, crocus, I 've watched for you! " 
Then every blossom had learned why it grew. 

— Phila Butler Bowman. 

2. Study of Poem. 

What is the "wonder world" mentioned in the poem? 
What lived down under the ground? 
Who told them to waken? What did they do? 
Why had they grown and blossomed? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Imagine you were one of the buds and describe 
your home under the ground. 



I.ESSON 138 — Dramatization 
Dramatize the story of the poem in Lesson 137. 



Lesson 139 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Retell the story "The Waking of the Flowers." 

2. Written Exercise. 

^rite in your own words the story told in the poem. 
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Lesson 140 — Monthly Rbvibw 
Point out the hmo words in the following sentences: 

1. The morning aim shone brightly. 

2. The river ran swiftly to the sea. 

3. The soldier rode gallantly down the street. 

Write the titles of a poem, a pictxire, and a story 
that you know. 

Give the rule for the use of capital letters in poetry. 

Name all the other rules for the use of capital 
letters that you know. 

Write the names of the days of the week. 

Write the names of the months in the order in 
which they come, and theu- abbreviations. 

Write the names of two persons whom you know, 
using the abbreviation of a title before each name. 

Write a list of five plural words. 

Give two sentences containing an used correctly. 
Tell why you used an. 

Give two sentences containing you were used 
correctly. 
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Lesson 141 — Capital Lettehs (Review) 
1. Conversation. 

1. I have always thought of Christmas time as a good 

time. 

2. Good old Mother Fairy, sitting by your fire, 
Have you any little folk you would like to hire? 

3. October is breezy, November is wheezy, December 

is freezy. 

4. John has just finished readii^ "The Barefoot Boy." 

5. School closes on Monday, Labor Day. 

6.' Mother gave -me Henry W. Longfellow's poems. 
■" 7. I saw Dr! Brown and Mr. Smith today. 
8. I met Miss Brown at the party. 

Read the above sentences carefully. 
Which words begin with capital letters? 
Give reasons for the use of these capitals. 
Point out the abbreviations in the sentences. 
Write sentences 1, 2, 3, and 6 from dictation. 

3. Written Szerdse. 

Copy your dictation work, correcting all mistakes. 
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Lesson 142 — Picture Stddy 



"HeBB Couxa TBB TrainI" flwmj 

1. Conversation. 

What do you see in the picture? 
Why are the children watching for the train? 
Describe the three children. 

What kind of train do you think they are expecting 
to see? 

Have you ever watched for the train? 
2. Written Exerctee. 

Write the atory su^ested to you by the picture. 
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The Thbobtlb 
" Summer is coming, summer is {KHoing. 

I know it, I know it, I know it. 
I^ht again, leaf again, life again, love ag^n," 

Yes, my wild little poet. 
"Love again, song again, nest again, young again," 

Never a prophet so crazy! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 

See, there is hardly a daisy. 
"Here again, here, here, here, happy year!" 

O, warble unchidden, unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear. 

And all the winters are hidden. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 
. Study of Poem. 

The throstle is commonly called the thrush. 
What season is coming? How do you know? 
Who is the "wild little poet"? 
What tells you this bird comes in early sprii^? 
Memorize the first stanza. 



Lesson 144 — Memorizing 
Repeat the first stanza of "The Throstle." 
Read the second stanza. Memorize it. 
What does the bird sir^ in this stanza? 
What does it sing in the third stanza? 
What is meant by "the winters are hidden"? 
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Lesson 145 — Litekatubb 
1. Reading. 

Willie's Vibit to the Seashore 

Willie lived in a big city with his father and mother. 
He was only six years old, but he was a great help about the 
bouBe. 

He went on errands to the store, played with sister Sue, 
amused his baby brother Geoi^e, and did so many things 
to help his mother that she called him her "busy little man." 

As summer came on, the roses in Willie's cheeks began to 
fade. "This will never do," said father, patting the little 
fellow's cheeks. "Willie must go to grandfather's at the 
seashore. I'll write tonight." 

In less than a week grandfather was at the house, ready 
to take his grandson home with him. 

When Willie saw the big, blue ocean, his brown eyes 
opened wide in wonder. It was not long before the salt air 
and sea bathing brought the roses back to the Uttle boy's 
cheeks, and he was soon strong again. 

What fun he had playing in the sandl Such deep caves 
and wells he dug, and fine houses and castles he built! How 
often he wished that sister Sue could be with himi 

One day grandfather took Willie for a row. Willie 
leaned over the side of the boat and looked at the bright 
shells, pretty pebbles, and httle fiishes in the water. 

He was just about to put out his hand to catch a piece 
of seaweed floating by, when he felt something pinch his foot. 

"Oh, oh!" he cried, "what's that? There it is againi" 
and the little boy's face grew very red. 

"Why," said grandfather, looking in the bottom of the 
boat, " it 's a crab ! " and grandfather picked it up by the back. 
"He can't hurt now." 
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" What an i^ly looking fellow! " exclaimed Willie. 
"Throw him overboard, please." 

"Let's look at him first," said grandfather. "See, he has 
eight legs and two claws or hands, one of which is much larger 
than the other and is very strong. With this claw he digs 
his house, gets his food, and pinches people." 

"Digs his house?" laughed Willie, "Oh, grandfather!" 

"Yes, Wilhe, digs his house in the sand when the tide 
is low; and, more than that, he makes a long hall, a bedroom 
to sleep in, and a pantry for his food." 

"What funny eyes the crab has!" cried Willie. "See 
how he pushes them out." 

"His eyes are on httle pegs which he can push in and out 
as he pleases," said grandfather. 

"Is a crab a fish?" asked the boy, 

"It is called a shellfish," said grandfather. "Baby 
crabs change their shells often because they grow so fast. 
Just hke a boy I know," and grandfather looked at Willie. 

"And now I think it must be so near dinner time that we 
must start for home," said grandfather, as he headed the 
boat for shore. 

The summer passed quickly and one morning early in 
September, whom should Willie see coming up the road but 
father, mother, sister Sue, and the baby! How much he 
had to teU! Mother said that he was a real chatterbox. 

"Well, I see the roses are back," said father, "and some- 
body is getting too big for his clothes. I wonder if my little 
boy is ready to go home?" 

This was a hard question for Willie to answer. 

But when grandfather said he was to come agaiu next 
summer and bring his sister with him, he was contented to 
go home. 

— Alice Lotkerington. 
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2. Study of Story. 

What kind of boy was Willie? Where did he live? 
Why did he go viating? Where did he go? 
Tetl how he spent the sutmuer. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a story telhng how WlUie spent the summer. 



Lbbson 146 — CouposmoN 



1. Conversation. 

These two girls are havii^ a swimming race. 
Describe the race. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Imagine you were on the shore and write a 
description of the race. 
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1. Reading. 

Vacation 
I have closed my books and hidden my slate, 
And thrown my satchel across the gate. 
My school is out for a season of rest, 
And now for the sehooboom I love the best. 

My schoolroom Ues on the meadow wide, 
Where under the clover the sunbeams hide, 
Where the long vines chng to the mossy bars, 
And the daisies twinkle like fallen stars. 

My schoolmates there are the birds and bees, 
And the saucy squirrel, more dull than these. 
For he only teams, in all the weeks, 
How many chestnuts will fill his cheeks. 

0, come! 0, come! or we shall be late, 
And autumn will fasten the golden gate. 
Of all the schoolrooms in east or west 
The school of Nature I love the best. 

— Katharine Lee Bates. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Wliat schoolroom does the child hke best? De- 
scribe it. 

Who are the schoolmates in this school? 
What is the name of this school? 

3. Written Bzercise. 

Write a composition telling how you will spend 
your vacation. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY FOR THIRD GRADE 
Lesson 148 — Summaky op Capital Lbttbbs 
A capital letter is used : 

(a) to begin the first word of every sentence (p.lO). 

(6) for the word / (p.23). 

(c) to b^in the first and every important word in the title ot 

B book, a story, a poem, or a picture (p.33). 

(d) to begin the name of every holiday (p.43). 

(e) to begin the name of every day of the week (p.50). 
(J) to begin the name of every month (p.57). 

(ff) to begin the abbreviation of every capitalized word (p.58). 

(A) to b^in the name of a person (p72). 

(0 for an initial (p-72). 

(j) to begin the title of a [)erson, such as Mr., Mrs., MUs, 

and Dr., when placed before a name {p. 75). 
(A) to begin the first word of every line of poetry (p.llS). 



Lesson 149 — Sdmmaby of Punctuation 

1. A period is used after: 

(a) a statement (p. 10). (6) an abbreviation (p.58). 

(c) an initial (p.72). 

2. A question mark is used after a question (p.l3). 

3. A comma is used to separate the day of the month from 

the year (p.76). 

4. An exclamation mark is used after: 

(a) an exclamation (p. 96). (b) anexclamatorysentence (p.96). 
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Lesson 150— Summaky of Language Facts 

1. A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete 

thous^t (p.lO). 

2. A statement is a sentence &at tells something as a fact 

(p-13}. 

3. A question is a sentence that asks somettiing (p.l3). 

4. A singular word means one (p.40). 

6. A plural word means more than one (p.40). 

6. An exclamation or an exclamatory sentence expresses 
sudden or strong feeling, as of joy, fear, pleasure, 
anger, wonder, or pain (p.96). 



Lesson 151 ^Summary op Correct Use op Words 
1. Rules. 

(a) Use is aod wot with singular words (pp.21,44). 

(b) Uee are and were with plural words (pp. 21, 45). 
(e) Use toere with you (p.45). 

(d) Use an before words beginning with a vowel sound (p.37). 

(e) Use a before words beginning with a consonant sound (p.37) . 

(f) This and Ikese point out persons or things that are near (p.65) . 
That and those point out persons or things that are farther 

away (p.65). 
This and thai point out one person or thing (p.65). 
These and iJwse point out more than one (p.63). 
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2. Oral Practice. 



(a) Give five sentences containing I amnot (p.23). 

(b) Read aloud the following sentences, fillii^ the blanks with I, 

he, she, and they (p. 68). 

. ia ' . It is not . It was . It was not . 

is . It is not . It was . It was not . 

is . It a not . It was . It was not . 

is . It ia not — — , It waa - — ~. It waa not . 

(c) Give six sentences containing have and haven't correctly 

used (p. 82). 

(d) Give five sentenoes containing where words (p. 90) . 

(e) Give five sentences containing how words (p. 118). 
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Robin Redbbeabt 
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PART II 



CHAPTER ONE 



Lesson 1 — Pictukb Study 

1. Conversatioii. 

What is the title of the picttue on the opposite 
page? 

Can you think of another title for it? 
What do you see in the picture? 
Describe the boy's clothes. 
What do you thint he is doing? 
Do you ever feed the birds in winter? 
What do you give them to eat? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write another title for the picture. Be earefid 
to use capital letters correctly. 

Im^ne you are the boy in the pictiu^ and write 
a story about the pleasure you had feeding the birds. 
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Robin Redbreast 
Good-bye, good-bye to summer! 

For smmuer's nearly done; 
The garden smiling faintly, 

Cool breezes in the sun; - 
Our thrushes now are silent, 

Our swallows flown away — 
But Robin's here, in coat of brown 

And ruddy breast-knot gay. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

Robin dear! 
Robin sings so sweetly 

In the fallii^ of the year. 

Bright yellow, red, and orange, 

The leaves come down in hosts; 
The trees are Indian princes. 

But soon they'll turn to ghosts; 
The leathery pears and apples 

Hang russet on the bough; 
It's autimin, autumn, autumn late, 

'Twill soon be winter now. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

Robin dear! 
And what will this poor Robin do? 

For pinching days are here. 

The fireside for the cricket, 

The wheat stack for the mouse. 

When trembUng night winds whistle 
And moan all round the house. 
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The frosty ways like iron, 

The branches plumed with snow — 
Alas! in winter dead and dark, 

Where can poor Robin go? 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

Robin dear! 
And a crumb of bread for Robin, 

His little heart to cheer! 

— WiUiam Allingham. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Of what is the poet talkii^ in this poem? 

What season of the year has just passed? 

What season is coming? 

What is there in the poem that tells you it is autumn? 

What things mentioned are preparing for winter? 

Explain the meaning of "pinching" days. 

"The frosty ways" — frost makes roads and streams 
hard, like iron. 

When the poet asks, "Where can poor Robin go?" 
he is speaking of the English robin, that stays in 
England throughout the winter because of the mild 
climate. The American robin goes south in winter to 
avoid the cold. 

Where are question marks used? 

Make a list of plural words found in the poem. 

Point out an exclamation in the last stanza. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a list of things mentioned in the poem that 
are preparing for winter. 
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Lesson 3 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Preparation far Winter. 

flowers seeds nuts animab man 

fruits trees insecte birds 

Tell how any two of the above prepare for winter. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Bring to class a notebook, in which to write your 
exercises. 

Copy the following sentences in yoxir notebook: 

1. Some birds go south for winter. 

2. Some birds get warmer coats in winter. 

3. Some animals get warmer coats, too. 

4. Some animals sleep all winter. 



Lesson 4 — Literatttre 
1. Reading. 

September 

Unload me, brother. I have brought a few 
Plums and these pears for you, 
A dozen kinds of apples, one or two 
Melons, some figs all bursting through 
Their skins, and pearled with dew 
These damsons violet-blue. 
My leaves that fade and fall, 
I note you one and all. 

— Christina G. Rossetti. 
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2. Study of Poem. 

The poet represents the incoming month as talking 
to the month that is drawing to a close. Thus, in 
the opening line, September speaks to August, callii^ 
him "brother." 

What fruits that you know does September bring? 

Do you like the poet's fancy that dewdrops form 
"pearls" upon the fruit? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a list of the fruits mentioned in the poem. If 
you know amy others add them to your list. 



Lesson 5 — Composition 

1. ConrersatioiL 

Subject: What I Know about Fruits. 

(a) Those that grow on trees; on bushes; on vines. 
(6) Fruits that have stones; cores; seeds scattered 
throughout the pulp. 

(c) Fruits that grow in thia climate; those that grow 

in other climates. 

(d) Fruits that can be kept all winter in the form in 

which they grow; ways of keeping other fruits. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a list of fruits that grow on trees; a list of 
those that grow on bushes; a list of your favorite 
fruits. 
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Lesson 6 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Imagine you are a fruit tree and tell who visited 
you in the summer or in the autumn. Use the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

(a) Visitors, such as bees, birds, and boys. 

(6) What they said. 

(c) What they did. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five sentences that tell what your visitors did- 
Write five sentences about fruits that grow in your 
climate. 



Lesson 7 — General Review 
1. Reading. 

The Habits op Flowers 

Flowers have habits, or ways of acting, just as people have. 
Some flowers shut themselves up at night as if to go to sleep, 
and open again in the morning. Tuhpa, pond lilies, daisies, 
and dandehons are among those that close at night. 

When the mountain daisy shuts up, it forms a little green 
ball. The golden petals of the dandelions fold up so closely 
that they look hke buds which have never been opened. 
When the sun is hot, the daudehon closes itself up to keep 
from wilting. 

Do you know of any other flowers that close at night or at 
noon? Do you know of any tiiat open at night and close in 
the morning? 

— Selected. 
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8. Conversation. 

What flower have you noticed that closes at night? 

What three kinds of sentences do you know? 

Read the first statement in "The Hahits of Flowers." 

What word in the sentence begins with a capital 
letter? 

Find a question in the story and read it. 

What mark is placed after a question? 

Find and read the first sentence in the story that 
contains is. 

Why does the author use is here? 

Find and read the first sentence in the story that 
contains are. 

Why does the author use are here? 
3. Written Exercise. 

Write two sentences each containing you were. 

Answer the question "Who is it?" with a complete 
sentence containing I, he, she, or they. 

Answer the question, ' ' Who Was It? ' ' with a 
complete sentence containing /, he, she, or they. 

Write sentences containing this, these, thai, and 
those used correctly. 

Write a sentence containing four abbreviated titles, 
placed before names of persons. 

Write sentences containing have and haven't used 
correctly. 

Write the names of the months and their abbre- 
viations. 
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Lesson 8 — Alphabetical Arrangement 
(According to First Letter) 
i. Conversation. 

Write the letters of the alphabet in a column in their 
order. Opposite each letter, write the word in the 
following Ust that begins with that letter: 

an Dan tan pan 

man ran fan can 

ExampU: 

(a) an 

(6) 

(c) can 

Words written in this way are said to be arranged 
alphabetically. 
2. Written Exercise. 

Write each of these groups of words in a column, 
alphabetically: 

1. hen den men t«n pen 

2. ball tell joy not desk 

3. apple paper ocean black under 



Lesson 9 — Alphabetical Ahranqembnt 
{According to First Two Letters) 
1. Conversation. 

When there are several words that begin with the 
same letter, we arrange them alphabetically according 
to the second letter, as in column 1, page 141. 
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Sfomple; 






1. 


2. 


3. 


bake 


small 


com 


beet 


settle 


cub 


biU 


steal 


circle 


black 


saddle 


cane 


bottle 


sitting 


creek 


break 


shut 


close 



Notice that the words in column 1 are arranged 
alphabetically. Arrange the words in columns 2 and 
3 alphabetically on the board. 
2. Written Exercise. 

Write in a column, arranged alphabetically: 
would why water west will write 



Lesson 10 — Alphabetical Arrangement 
(According to First Three Letters) 

1. Conversation. 

What two letters have we considered in arrangiDg 
words alphabetically? In arranging words alphabetic- 
ally we sometimes need to look at the third letter, also. 
Example: brake break brick brown brush 

Arrange these words alphabetically on the board: 

1. drape drink dr^s drum drop 

2. tramp trick true troop tree 

2. Written Exercise. 

Arrange these words alphabetically: 
tied threw two table took touch theu think take 
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Lesson 11 — Place of the Title 

1. Reading. 

The Legend op Clttie 

Clytie was a lovely water nymph; she was tall and slen- 
der and bad soft black eyes and golden bair. 

She loved the glorious sun god, Apollo. Day after day, 
from momii^ until evening, she would stand upon the shore 
of a beautiful lake and gaze upon the face of the god as be rode 
throi^h the heavens in his shining golden chariot. As he 
passed from east to west, she would slowly turn her face to 
keep her eyes upon him. 

Apollo loved the gentle Clytie and used to look down upon 
her and warm her heart with his ^nile; but he could not come 
to her, for he had to guide his fierce horses through the sky 
ev«y day. 

At length the maiden grew pale and thin and slowly 
wasted away. So Apollo in pity decided to change her into 
a flower that could stand all day and gaze upon him with- 
out suffering. Her feet became roots, growing fast in the 
ground; her slender body was chained to a long stem; 
her eyes became the center of the flower, and her yellow 
curls, a golden fringe of petals; and Clytie was a Sower. 

This is why the sunflower stands upright in the garden 
all summer long and turns her face toward the sun as he 
passes from east to west. 

— Selected. 

2. Development. 

Read the story and tell what the title is. 
What words in the title are capitalized? 
Why are these words capitalized? 
Where is the title of the story placed? 
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Compare the space between the title and the first 
fine of the story with the space between the first and 
second lines of the story. 

Learn: 

When writing a compositioii, place the title in the center 
of the first Ime of the first page. 

Leave a space of at least one line between the titie and 
the first line of the composition. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write six sentences about Clytie. 

Write a title for these sentences above them. Be 
careful to place your title correctly. 



Lesson 12 — The Paragraph : The Topic 
1. Development. 

Read the part of the story in Lesson 1 1 that tells who 
Clytie was. 

Read the part that tells of Clytie's love for Apollo. 

How many sentences are in this part? Notice that 
all of these sentences tell of one incident or topic. 

What part shows Apollo's lovrf for her? 

Read the part that tells what happened to her. 

Read the part that tells what she does each summer 
day. 

How many parts are there in the entire story? 

Each of these parts is called a paragraph. 
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How does the beginnmg line of each paragraph 
differ from the other lines? 

The first line of each paragraph is indented — that 
is, set in farther to the right of the margin or edge of 
the paper than the other lines. 

Notice the last line of each paragraph in "The 
L^end of Clytie." 

How does the last line of the paragraph differ from 
the other lines? 

Learn: 

A paragraph is a part of a stoiy or composition that tells 
about some particular topic. 

The first line of eacli paragraph is indented. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy the title and tiie first two paragraphs of the 
story. 

Be careful to indent the first line of each paragraph. 



Lesson 13 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Th^ County Fair or The Slate Fair. 

(a) Time and place. (d) The live stock exhibit. 

(6) The display of flowers. (e) Other exhibits. 

(c) The display of vegetables. (/) The races. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write two paragraphs, using two of these topics. 
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Lesson 14 — Monthly Review 

Close your eyes and imagine you are at a fair. Open 
your eyes and tell what you saw, using a and an, as: 
/ saw an apple. 

Where should you place the title of a composition? 

What is a paragraph? 

What is meant by the topic of a paragraph? 

What hne in each paragraph should be indented? 

How does the last line of a paragraph differ from 
the other lines? 

Write a paragraph on some topic, giving its title. 

What is meant by "alphabetical arrangement" of 
words? 

Arrai^ the following words in alphabetical order: 



1. aU 


aim 


arm 


ram 


ran 


rat 


one 


oar 


out 


oil 


2. aell 


seat 


heat 


baU 


baU 


bone 


boat 


boU 


gain 


gate 



Write a paragraph on the weather today. Test 
your work by use of the following questions: 

1. Do all your sentences relate to the topic? 

2. Is the first line indented? 

3. Does every sentence begin with a capital letter? 

4. Have you used periods, question marks, and ex- 

clamation marks correctly? 
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Lesson 15 — Litbratubb 

1. Reading. 

October 
Nay, cheer up, sister. Life is not quite over, 
Even if the year has done with com and clover. 
With flowers and leaves; besides, in fact it's true, 
Some leaves remain and some flowers too 
For me and you. 
Now see my crops: 

I've brought you nuts and hops; 
And when the leaf drops, why, the walnut drops. 
— Chrislimi G. RossetH. 

2. Study of Poem. 

In the first line, the poet represents October as 
replying to September, who has been complaining 
that the autumn is a dismal time of the year. 

What cause for cheer does October mention? 

What "crops" does October offer to September? 

Have you seen walnuts growing on the tree? De- 
scribe them. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Make a list of October flowers; of nuts. 
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1. Reading. 

Apple-seed John 

Apple-seed John was a poor old man who wished to make 
6ther people happy. He made others happy with his kind 
words and helpful ways, but he wished to do still more. 

One day, while he was eating a nice red apple, he thought 
of a fine plan. After that, whenever he was paid for his 
work, be took part of bis pay in apples. Every time be ate 
one of them, he would put the core in a large bag. 

When the bag was full, he took it on his back and walked 
toward the fields and meadows. Wherever he found a good 
place for an apple tree, he made a hole in the soft earth and 
planted an apple seed. 

When the bag was empty, he went back to work, saved 
more apple cores, and then went on planting as before. He 
continued doing this until he grew too old and weak to do 
it any more. It pleased him to think that what he had done 
would help to make others happy. 

As time went on, apple trees grew all over the country 
wherever John had gone. The birds made homes in their 
branches and the travelers were glad to rest in their shade. 
In the sprii^ the pink and white blossoms filled the air with 
their frt^rance, and in the fall the branches hung low with 
ripe fruit which seemed to say, " Pick me and eat me. ApplO' 
seed John thought of you when he planted this tree." 

— Carolyn S. Bailey. 

2. Study of Story. 

'How many paragraphs are in the above story? 
Give the topic of each paragraph. 
Tell the story by paragraphs, using these topicB. 
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Lesson 17 — The Syllable: The Hyphen 

1. Development. 

Which of these words are divided into parts? 
bag tree blos-soius work 

en-joy coun-try hap-py ap-ple 

Each of these parts is called a s^ble. 

Which words have only one syllable? 

When we divide a word into syllables we either 
leave a space or put a hyphen (-) between them. 
Example: 

en joy en-joy 

Sometimes we do not have room at the end of a 
line to write a whole word. If it hag more than one 
syllable, we may divide it, putting one or more syl- 
lables at the end of the line, followed by a hyphen, 
and the rest of the word at the beginning of the next 
line. Never divide a word except between syllables. 

What words in the story of Lesson 11 are divided 
at the ends of Unes? What word in Lesson 16? 
Learn: 

When a word is divided at the end of a line, a hyphen 
is used to separate the syllables. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Divide these words into syllables, using your 
dictionary to make sure you divide them correctly.' 
walking helpful Henry other 

whenever meadows empty before 
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Lesson 18 — Review op Capttais 

1. Dictation. 

Write from dictation and tell why you use capitals: 

1. October's Bright Blue Weather 

2. The King of the Golden River 

3. The Spider and the Fly 

4. At the Watering Trough 

5. A Day of Real Sport 

6. The Legend of Clytie 

2. Oral Review. 

Read the following sentences and explain the use of 
each capital letter: 

The spring months are March, April, and May, 

The summer months are June, July, and August. 

The autumn months are September, October, and No- 
vember. 

The winter months are December, January, and February. 

Some holidays are Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, Wash- 
ington's Birthday, Easter, and Labor Day. 

At the fair, I saw Mr. Hall, Mrs. Smith, Dr. Benton, and 
Capt. Brown. 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday are 
school days. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy three titles from your reader. 
Write the titles of two pictures that you like. 
Write the names of two holidays that you enjoy 
most. 
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Lesson 19 — Making a Paragraph 
1. Conversatioit. 

Subject: The Apple. 

Describe the shape, skin, pulp, and core of the 
apple. Make your statements one by one, so that 
your teacher may write them on the board. 
Example: 

The apple is round. 
The apple is Uke a ball. 
The skin is red. 
The skin is smooth. 
The pulp is white. 
It is under the skin. 
It is juicy. 

The core is in the center of the apple. 
It has seeds in it. 
Which two sentences tell the shape of the apple? 
How can they be made into one sentence? 
Example: 

The apple is round like a ball. 
Which two sentences describe the skin of the apple? 
How can they be made into one sentence? 
Example: 

The skin is smooth and red. 

Read the three sentences that describe the pulp. 
Combine these sentences into one. 
Example: 

The white, juicy pulp is under the skin. 
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Combine the two sentences about the core. 
Example: 

The core is m the center of the apple and has seeds in it. 
Write all the sentences in one paragraph. 

Example: 

The apple is round like a ball. The skin is smooth and 
red. The white, juicy pulp is under the skin. The core is 
in the center of the apple and has seeds in it. 

What would be a good title for this paragraph? 

Where should it be placed? 

What words in the title should begin with capital 
letters? 

What hne in the paragraph should be indented? 

What punctuation mark should you use at the end 
of each sentence? 

3. Written Ezerdse. 

Copy the pan^raph in your notebook. 



Lesson 20 — Composition 

Read the paragraph you wrote in liesson 19. 

In the same way as in Lesson 19, write a paragraph 
on the use of apples. 

Copy this paragraph to complete the story of "The 
Apple" written in Lesson 19. 
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Lesson 21 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: NtUs. 

(a) Kinds of nuts I know. 

(6) How and where they grow. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the Dames of nuts, and tell whether they 
grow on trees, on bushes, or in the ground. 



Lesson 22 — Words in a Series 
1. Development. 

1. James and John and Henry have gone to school. 

2. James, John, and Henry have gone to school. 

How does the second sentence differ from the first? 

The names of the boys are words of the same 
kind, used in the same way. 

Three or more words of the same kind, used in the 
same way, make a series of words. 

3. The boys will buy apples or oranges or grapes. 

4. The boys will buy apples, oranges, or grapes. 

What is the difference between these two sentences? 
What series of words shows what the boys will buy? 
Which of the four sentences contain commas? 
Why are these marks not used in the other sentences? 
And and or are called connecting words. 
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Learn: 

Three or more words of the same kind, used in the same 
way, make a series of words. 

The words of a series are separated by commas, unless all 
are joined by connecting words. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write these sentences, filling the blanks: 

1. , , and grow on trees. 

2. , , and grow on bushes. 

3. , , and grow on vines. 

4. We preserve , , and . 

5. We will buy , , or . 



Lesson 23 — Words in a Series (.Continued) 

1. Dictation. 

Prepare to write from dictation: 

1. The clouds were small, white, and fleecy. 

2. The brook was clear, cool, and deep. 

3. "Bright yellow, red, and orange. 
The leaves come down in hosts." 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences that contain words in a series, uang 
a connecting word between the last two words, only, 
in each series. Follow these suggestions: 

1. Five thirds found in a drygoods store. 

2. Four things used in a schoolroom. 

3. Three games played in the autumn. 

4. Four different parts of the body. 
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Lebbon 24 — Picture Studt 

1. C<niyer8atioit. 

What do you see in the picture on page 154? 

Where and of what is the home of the squirrels 
built? 

Tell what you see in the nest. 

What do you know about the tails of squirrels? 
The teeth? The feet? 

What and how do squirrels eat? 

Tell anything else you know about them. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write two paragraphs about squirrels, using the 
following topics: 

(o) Description. (6) Their homes. 



Lesson 25 — Alphabetical Arrangement (Review) 

1. Conversation. 

Arrange alphabetically all the words in the first 
paragraph of the story of Lesson 16. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Select the words in the first two paragraphs of the 
story of Lesson 16 that begin with p and with (, and 
arrange them alphabetically in two columns. 
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Lebson 26 — The DicxioNARr (Index Words) 

1. Development. 

Open your dictionary to the words beginning with 
a. Look at the words in heavy type at the top of 
each page. These are called index words. 

Look at the index word on the second page of words 
that begin with a. Where else on the page is this 
word found? What word follows it? How does this 
word differ from the index word? 

As you read down the page, notice that the words 
are arranged alphabetically, not alone by the first 
letter, but by the second, the third, the fourth, etc. 

Look at the second index word on the page. 
Where else on the page is this word found? 

The first index word is always the first word in the 
first column. The second index word is always the 
last word in the second column. The index words 
tell us where to look for a word. 

See who can first find the word abotit in the dic- 
tionary. 

Find the following words in the same way that you 
found cAout: 

ax abide 

2. Written Exercise. 

Turn to Lesson 16 and arrange alphabetically in 
two columns all the words in the story that begin with 
to and with s. 
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1. Conversation. 

A NuTTiNQ Thip 
John and Frank awoke very early on a bright October 
morning. It was Saturday and they were going to the 
woods to gather nuts. 

There had been a heavy frost during the night. The boys 
could still see signs of it on the ground and the trees. They 
were glad, for they knew that the nuts would fail easily. 

When they set out for the woods each had a large bag f»r 
the nuts. They had a lunch, also, that their mother had 
prepared for them. 

Look at the picture on p^e 14. 
Give a topic for each of the above paragraphs. 
F inis h the story, using the following topics: 
(a) How they got the nuts. 
(6) What they saw on their trip. 
(c) Their return home. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write an ending for the above story, following the 
topics given. 

Lesson 28 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

Bhownies 
It is said that brownies are little fairies. Sometimes 
they come into our houses, but moat of the time they Hve 
out-of-doors in flowers and trees. They are very tiny and 
wear brown or gray trousers, green jackets, and Uttle red 
caps trinuned with featheis. 
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There are several kinds of brownies. Those that liv« in 
trees are called dryads. The nymphs live in the sea. TheD 
there are the sprites who live in popcorn kernels, and the 
elves who live among dry leaves. Besides these there are the 
goblins and the witches, who bring trouble and make mischief. 

Brownies are great workers. They wash dishes, sweep 
floors, carry in wood, and perform all sorts of little tasks 
and kindnesses. Brownies are very fond of animals and when 
they make their home in the bam, the cows and the horses 
are sure to be well cared for. 

Brownies come on Halloween, but sometimes it seems as 
though the goblins and the witches had had everything their 
own way. Surely the other brownies, who are the most kind- 
hearted httle people, would never be guilty of some of the 
things that are done on Halloween. 

How happy everyone would be on Halloween if none but 
the good brownies would come — the brownies who pile up 
the neighbor's wood or do other kind deeds I 

— Seeded. 

2. Study <^ Stoiy. 

Mention some thii^ the good brownies do. 

Mention some things the goblins and witches do. 

What could they do on Halloween to make someone 
happy? 

What is the topic of the first paragraph? Of the 
second paragraph? 

Do you know any good brownies who pile wood or 
do kind acts on Halloween? 

3. Written Exerdse. 

Write a paragraph telling what you would like to 
do on Halloween. 
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Lesson 29 — Composition 
1. Conversatioii. 

Subject; My Jack-o'-kmtem. 

(a) Where and how I got the pumpkin. 
(6) How I made my jack-o'-Iantem. 
(c) What I did with it. 

S. Written Exercise. 

Write the atory of "My Jaek-o'-lantem," using the 
above topics. 

Lesson 30 — Composition 
Read the story that you wrote yesterday. 
How many mistakes did yoiu" teacher mark? 
Rewrite the story correctly in yoiu- notebook. 



Lesson 31 — Monthly Review 

Separate the following words into syllables, showing 
how they may be divided at the end of a hne: 
Saturday following pumpkin hohday 

Write a sentence that contains words in a series, using 
a comiecting word between the last two words of the 
series, only. 

Give the topic of the last para^aph of "Apple- 
seed John." 

Where are the index words of the dictionary placed? 
What do they tell you? 
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1. Reading. 



CHAPTER THREE 



Lesson 32 — Ltteratobe 

November 

Trees are bare and brown, 
Dry leaves everywhere, 

Dancii^ up and down, 
WhirUng through the air. 

Red-cheeked apples roasted. 
Popcorn ahnost done, 

Toes and chestnuts toasted — 
That 's November fun. 



S. Study erf Poem. 

What characteristics of November are mentioned? 
Which of the kinds of "November fun" mentioned 
in the poem have you enjoyed? 

What picture does the first stanza give you? 
Read these lines by Sir Walter Scott: 

November's sky is chill and drear, 

November's leaf is red and sear. 

160 
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Compare the poem "November" given on the pre- 
ceding page with the following lines written by Lucy 
Larcom: 

Who said November's face was grim? 

Who said her voice was harsh and sad? 
I heard her sing in wood-paths dim, 

I met her on the shore, so glad, 
So smiling, I could kiss her feet! 
There never was a month so sweet. 

Memorize the poem "November," 



Lesson 33 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

"Subject: Farm Animah. 

(a) Animals that help the farmer do his work. 

(6) Those that give him something to eat. 

(c) Those that give something to keep him warm. 

(d) Those that help him with his cows and sheep, 

(e) Those that are kept as pets. 

Make a list of the farm animals for each of the 
above topics. 

Discuss the animals in each list, telling what they 
eat and what care they need. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a short composition on any two of the above 
topics. 
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Lesson 34 — Compositign 
Subject: A Farm Animal I Have Seen. 

(o) Description. (6) Food, (c) Habits, (d) Use. 
Write a composition, following the above topics. 



Lesson 35 — Pictubb Stout 

1. ConversatioD. 

Look at the picture on page 163. 

Read the title of the picture. 

What do you see in the top picture? 

Where do you think the boy is driving the coffs? 

What does the middle picture tell you? 

Tell what you see in the bottom picture. 

Give a title for each of the three pictures. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story that the picture su^ests to you. 



Lesson 36 — CoMPosmoN 

1. Development 

Subject: Vegetables. 

(a) Kinds. (d) Those that keep all winter. 

(6) When planted. (e) Those eaten raw. 

(c) How tended. (J) Those that require cooking. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a description of one kind of vegetable, 
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Lebson Z7 — THERE : THEIR 

1. Development. 

1. There is the schoolhouse. 

2. When the bell rings they must study tkeir lessons. 

3. The children left their mother and went out to play. 

4. The child is there in the yard. 

5. In Holland children leave their shoes outK)f-doora 

when they enter the house. 
Read the first of the above sentences. 
What does there tell? 
In what other sentence is there used? 
Head the second sentence. 
What does their tell? 
In what other sentences is their used? 
Learn: 

There tells where a person or thing is. 

Their shows to whom a person or thii^ belongs. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write these sentences, filling the blanks with there 
or their: 

1. — ^- is the boy going for the cows. 

2. The cows were at the foot of the hill. 

3. The crows were flying to homes. 

4. They have pared apples. 

5. They have read paper. 

6. is the housewife locking the door. 

7. Heavy dews fall on garden. 

8. goes the farm boy. 

9. work is on the farm. 
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Lesson 38 — Litbratdrb 
1. Reading. 

SiLVBKCAP, KlNQ or THE FrOBT FaIBIES 

Silvercap lived far away ii^ the north among the white, 
fleecy clouds. He spent all his time playing with his brothers 
and sisters. One day bis father, King Winter, sent for him 
to talk over plans for a trip to Earth-land. 

Silvercap rushed into the palace, where he found his father 
sitting upon a beautiful crystal throne, with all bis servants 
about him. 

"My son," said King Winter, "you are to be king of the 
Frost Fairies. I want them to go to work at once, and 
you may plan what you will have tbem do." 

After leaving bis father, Silvercap spent the rest of the 
day in thought, but in the morning he called the Frost 
Fairies together and said : 

"My father has made me your king: West Wind has just 
returned from a trip to the Earth. He says he has killed 
the flowers, pulled the leaves from the trees, and driven the 
birds away. I am sure the httle Earth-children are very 
unhappy. Let us go down and make tbem happy again." 

That night the Frost Fairies flew down to Earth. They 
decorated the branches of the trees with lace. They covered 
every plant in the garden, even the weeds and grasses, with 
feathery blossoms. On the window panes of the rooms where 
the children were sleeping they built wonderful castles, high 
hills covered with silvery trees and rushing waterfalls, and 
fields with ferns and flowers and flocks of birds. 

The children were deUghted when they awoke, and King 
Winter was so pleased with the work of 'the Frost Fairies 
that he made Silvercap King of Frostland. Every winter 
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ODce then, Silvercap and his fairies come to Earth night 
after uight to make the world beautiful for the children. 
— Alice J. P(Uter8on. 

2. Study of Story. 

What is the topic of each paragraph in the story? 
Retell the story, usii^ these topics. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph about the work of frost. 



Lesson 39 — 70; TOO: TWO 
1. Development. 

There was a circus in town. For two weeks the boys had 
thought of nothing else. Robert had piled wood so that be 
might have money U> go. His brother William earned 
money, too, by carrying water to the animals. This work 
was too heavy for his little brother Harry. 

Find the words in the above paragraph that are 
pronounced alike, but spelled in three different ways. 

Make a list of them. 

Which of these words teUs a number? 

Which one is used between two words to join them 
together, or is used in telling an action? 

Which means either also or more than enough? 
Learn: 

Two tells a number. 

To joins words togetlier, or is used in telling an action. 

Too means also, or more than enough. 
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. Written ^erdse. 

Write these sentences, filling the blanks with to, 
oo, or too: 

1. The girls and the boys, , are planning to give a 

party on Friday. 

2. Will you go the library tonight? 

3. It is cold for a sleigh ride Winton. 

4. It is nearly hours since Margaret began 

practice her music lesson. 

5. Early bed and early rise makes a man 

healthy, wealthy, and wise. 



Lesson 40— TO: TOO: TWO {CorUinved) 

1. Conversation. 

Read the sentences you wrote in Lesson 39 and give 
your reasons for filling the blanks as you did. 

2. Game. 

Number each row of pupils. Beginning with the 
first child in the first row, let each pupil give a sen- 
tence that contains a word listed below, using to, 
too, or two, and spelling the one used, 

Examj^: 

I worked two evenii^s — t-w-o. 

evenings clouds play house 

farm much read slow 

fairies easy store strong 

Keep a record on the board of the number of cor- 
rect sentences given by each row. Which row won? 
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3. Written Exercise. 

Write two sentences each containing ttoo and to. 
Write two sentences each containing to and too. 
Write two sentences each containing two and too. 



Lesson 41 —Literature 
1. Reading. 

The Pilgrims 

Long ago there were some people in Elngland who were 
very unhappy because the king would not allow them to 
worship God in their own way. Some of these people went 
to Holland, where they hved for several years, but when 
their httle boys and girls began to talk Dutch instead of 
Si^lish they decided to go to America. 

They went back to England, got permission from King 
James to settle in America, and then set sail in the May- 
flower. After a rough voy^e, lasting over nine weeks, they 
finally landed at what is now called Plymouth. 

Immediately upon landing, the men and the boys began to 
cut down trees and clear the forests. They built a large fort 
in which all Uved together until the houses were ready for use. 

The Pilgrims, as these people were called, had a hard 
struggle during their first winter. It was bitterly cold, and 
food was so scarce that many became sick and died. 

At first the Pilgrims hved in constant fear of the Indians. 
But in March an Indian named Squanto came to the 
Pilgrims and said that his people wished to be their friends. 
Later he brought the chief Massasoit, who made a treaty and 
smoked the peace pipe with them. Squanto remained with 
the Pilgrims and taught them the best way to fish and hunt 
and how to plant Indian com. 
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EverythinR grew so well durii^ the first summer that 
when autumn came the Pilgrims had plenty of food for the 
coming winter. They felt so grateful that they set aside 
a day on which to give thanks for their great harvest, and 
as they wished the Indians to share in their rejoicit^, 
Squanto was sent to invite Massasoit and his braves. Every- 
one helped in the preparation for the feast. The men 
brought home deer and tm-keys from the hunt, the boys 
brought fish and clams, and the women and girls were busy 
cooking. 

On Thanksgiving Day the Indians came at sunrise. After 
breakfast the Pilgrims went to church, and when the sermon 
was over, all were ready for the feast. The afternoon was 
spent in games. The celebration, which lasted for three days, 
ended with a great dinner. 

Since that time we have always had a Thank^ving Day. 



2. Story Telling. 

What is the topic of each paragraph? 

Retell the story, following these topics. 

Look at the picture on page 170 and read the 
title. 

What two words tell where some of the people went 
when they left England? 

Find their in the first paragraph of the story. What 
does it mean? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph about the home life of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth as suggested by the picture on the 
following page. 
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1. Conversation. 

What do you see in the' top picture on page 170? 

What does the middle picture tell you? 

Describe the clothes the men are wearing. 

What does the bottom picture tell you? 

Can you point out the Indian chief? 

Do the people at the table seem to be thankful? 

Give a title to each of the three pictures. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story su^ested to you by the picture. 



Lesson 43 — The Dictionary (Accent) 

1. Development 

Look at the following words: 

wel'come em'bers 

po'em con trol' 

Pronounce them. 

Into how many parts are these words divided? 

What are the parts called? 

Pronounce welcome. Do you notice that one syllable 
is said with more force than the other? This is called 
an accented syllable. 

Do you see how the accented syllable is marked? 

This mark (') is called the accent mark. 

Notice where the accent mark is placed. 
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Find these words in your dictionary and notice 
how they are divided and accented: 
harvest happy 

moccasin breakfast 

2. Written Exercise. 

Find these words in your dictionary and copy them, 

dividing them into syllables and marking the accents: 
restore fable machine 

afternoon tackle innocent 



Lesson 44 — The Dictionaby (Diacritical Marks) 

1. Development. 

What are diacritical marks? If you do not know, 
look up the word "diacritical" in your dictionary. 

These marks are listed at the bottom of every page 
of the dictionary. Pronunciation is shown by dia- 
critical marks and by re-spelling. 
Examples: college (kol'ej) f<^gy (fog'i) 

Find the foUowii^ words in your dictionary and 
copy them, showing their pronunciation by the use of 
diacritical marks: 

been said orange foreign 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write six words from your reading lesson and show 
the pronunciation of each. 
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Write a story on one of these subjects, first making 
topics to guide you: 

1. An Imaginary Trip to Grandmother's on Thanks- 

giving Day. 

2. How I Would Like to Spend a Thanksgiving Day. 

3. How I Spent One Thanksgiving Day, 



■Lesson 46 — Monthly Review 

Write these sentences, filling the blanks with lo, 
too, or two: 

1. I picked flowers. 

2. I listened the song, . 

3. I took the flowers the lady. 

4. The boys Uke sing. 

5. It is cold for me to go. 

Write these sentences, filling the blanks with there 
or their: 

1. The boys went yesterday to play games. 

2. The firemen hastened . 

3. books were left by mistake. 

4. Are hats safe 7 

Arrange alphabetically all the different words in 
the story of Lesson 38 that begin with 6, 

Mark these words for accent and pronunciation: 
patriot forest duty forehead 
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I^SSON 47 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

December 

Nay, no closed doors for me, 

But open doors and open hearts and glee 

To welcome young and old. 

Dimmest and brightest month am I ; 
My short days end, my lengthening days begin; 
What matters more or less sun in the sky, 

When all is sun within? 

— Christina G. Roasetli. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Why does December want "no closed doors"? 

Explain the meaning of the second line. 

Does December seem to you a cheery month? 

In what way is December both the "dimmest and 
brightest" month? 

At what time in December do the "ler^henii* 
days" begin? 

Explain the meaning of the last two lines. 
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The. last two lines nuike an inquiry; ask the ques- 
tion in your own words. 

Can we be cheerful and happy even when the day 
is gray? 

Compare this poem with the following lines written 
by Sir Walter Scott: 

Heap on more wood! — the wind is chill; 

But let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 

Memorize the poem "December." 



Lesson 48 — Literatuhe 
1. Reading. 

The Flax 
The flax was in full bloom. Its pretty blue blossoms 
were as soft as the wings of a moth. The sun shone on it, 
the rain watered it, and it grew prettier every day. 

"People say that I am doing well and growing tail," said 
the flax. "A splendid piece of Unen will be made from me. 
Oh, how happy I am! How can anyone be happier? Every- 
thing around me is so pleasant, and I shall be of some use 
in the world. How the sun cheers one up, and how fresh and 
sweet the rain tastes! I am the happiest plant in the world." 
"Yea, yes, yea!" said the stakes in the hedge. "That is 
all very well; but you don't know the world as we do." 
Then they creaked mournfully : 

"Snip, snap, snurre, 
Bassilurre, 
The 801^ is done!" 
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"No, it is not done," replied the flax; "the sun shinea 
every morning. The rain does me eo much good that I can 
see myself grow. I can feel that I am in bioBsom and I tan 
to be of some use in the world. Who is bo happy as I?" 

However, one day people came and pulled up the flax, 
root and all, and threw it into the water, as if they meant to 
drown it; after that they put it before the fire, as if thef 
meant to roast it. 

"One cannot always have pleasant times," sighed the 
flax. "It is well to suffer sometimes; one learns to know 
what life is," 

But things got worse and worse. The flax was bruised 
and broken, hacked and hackled. At last it was put on the 
wheel. "Snurre-rur, snurre-rur!" went the wheel. The flax 
was so dizzy it could hardly think, 

"This is not pleasant," sighed the flax; "but I have had 
happy times in the past. I must think of them, and be 
thankful for them." The flax said the same thing when it 
was taken to the loom. 

There it was made into a large, flne piece of linen. All the 
flax was made into a single piece. "This is charming," it 
said. "I did not expect such good fortune. What nonsense 
the stakes used to talk when they said: 

'Snip, snap, snurre, 
Bassilurre, 
The song is done!' 

"The song is not done at all. It is just beginnii^. Life 
is pleasant, after all; I had to suffer, to be sure, but that is 
all past now, and I have been made into something. I am 
so strong, and yet so white and fine. 

"This is far better than being a plant. Now I am well 
cared for; the maid turns me over every morning; I have a 
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splendid shower bath every evening; everyone says I am 
the finest piece of linen in the whole town. No one can be 
happier than I am now." 

The linen was taken into the house and cut up with scis- 
sors. That was surely no pleasure at all. At last, it was 
made up into garments; there were just twelve of them. 
" Now I shall be 3f use in the world," it said. " How pleasant 
it is to be useful! There are no other pleasures like it!" 

— Hana Christian Andersen. 

2. Study of Stoiy. 

To what are the flax blossoms compared in the first 
para^piaph? 

Why waa the flax so happy at first? 

Read lines that show how discontet^^d the stakes 
in the hedge were. 

What reply did the flax make to the stakes? 

What was made from the flax? How? 

Read the last two lines of the story and tell why 
you think it is so pleasant to be useful. 

Can you name some articles that are made from 
linen? 

In the second paragraph of the story, find examples 
of the three kinds of sentences that you have studied. 

Find an exclamation in the third paragraph of 
thSWrory. 

Explain the use of are, in the last sentence. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy from the story two sentences that contain waa. 
Copy two sentences that contain ivere. 
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Lesson 49 — Litbeatdrb 
1. Reading. 

The Calico's Stoht 

Once I was very tiny and all covered over with a brown 
coat. I had many brothers and sisters; we lived in the 
sunny south, and were kept huddled close together in a 
strong bag. 

One morning I heard the master say, "Tom, you may 
plant the cotton seed today." Cotton seed was my name 
and I wondered if it were better to be planted than to be 
tied up in a bag. But while I was thinking, Tom picked me 
up with the others, and I was soon put into a Uttle bed 
close to a rolling river. 

Soon I began to feel larger and lai^er, imtil one day my 
snug coat split and I popped right out of the ground. Wasn't 
I happy theni I had a green body and two green leaves. I 
stretched my head higher and higher, and at last I had 
three beautiful blossoms. I think I must have been vain, for 
all my beautiful petals left me, to go with Mr. Wind. I 
mourned for them every day, but to my surprise the little 
bolls left by the blossoms burst and I was covered with 
cotton as white as snow and as soft ae silk. 

"Come, children," I heard Aunt Chloe call one day, "we 
must pick the cotton." And the children did come — a dozen 
woolly heads and twice that number of shining eyes. One 
little fellow cried out, "Oh, did you ever see nicer cotton?" 
And in an instant all my white was held in his little black 
fingers. Next I was riding in a basket on top of Tom's head; 
then in a cart on my way to the "gin." I was sorry as I left 
the fields and said, "Good-bye, old body and leaves. Good- 
bye, dear river." 

When I got to the "gin," a machine took from my downy 
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grasp many little fellows dressed in brown coats. They 
looked just as I did before I went to sleep in Mother Earth. 

My next trip was in a bale. I was loaded on a big ship 
which sailed on a great sea. By and by the ship stopped. 
I was carried to a large house where I heard "buzz, buzz, 
buzz." So many strange things happened to me that I won- 
dered what would be the end of it all. I was cleansed and 
twisted and spun and woven and bleached and at last found 
that I had become white cloth. 

My next journey was through a printing machine. At 
first I was white, but this machme sent me under a roller 
that left little bunches of red cherries all over me. Then 
I went under another roller that put green stems on the 
cherries and left green leaves close to the stems. A third 
roller left brown twigs, on which all the stems and leaves 
were to hang. Prettier bunches of fruit you never saw. 

One day a httle country girl came into the store with a 
basket of eggs. She wanted to look at me, and just think! 
she gave the shopkeeper all of her e^s for eight yards of 
me. Then I was made into a dress with pretty ruffles at the 
neck and sleeves, and I gave much joy to the little girl, who 
always liked to wear dainty thir^. 



2. Study of Story. 

What is the topic of each paragraph? 
Retell the story, using these topics. 
Compare the uses of cotton with the uses of linen. 
Find in the story two examples of the hyphen used 
at the end of a line to separate a word into syllables. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph on the uses of cotton. 
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1. ConTeraatioiL 
Subject: Sheep. 

(a) Description. (c) Food. 

(6) Characteristics. (d) Uses. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Select two of the above topics and write a para- 
graph about each; or write the story su^ested to you 
by the picture. 

Be careful to indent the first Hne of each of your 
paragraphs. 
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1. ConTersatioii. 
Subject: Wool. 

{a) Shearing the sheep. 

(ft) Sorting wool; combing, spinning, and weaving it. 

(c) Comparison of cotton, linen, and woolen cloth. 

(d) Season in which we wear cotton most; reasons. 

(e) Season in wiiich we wear woolen most; reasons. 

(f) The various uses made of wool. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph telling what you know about any 
one of the above topics. 

Lesson 52 — The Dictionart (Meaning op Words) 

1. Conversation. 

We have found that the dictionary teUs three things 
about words: (a) spelling, (6) division into syllables, 
(c) pranunciation. 

The dictionary also tells the meaning of words. 

Find"wagon" in your dictionary; read the meaning. 

Find "ferry." How many meanings has it? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five words taken from yoiu" reading lesson. 
Find these words in your dictionary. 
Divide each into syllables, mark the accent and 
prommciation, and \(Tite the first meaning. 
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Lesson 53 — Pictcrb Stddt 

Look at the picture on page 182. Read the title. 
Of what things is the boy dreaming? 
What things does the girl see in her dreams? 
Which of the things in the children's dreams would 
you like to have for Christmas gifts? 

Tell of any Christmas dreams you have had. 



Lesson 54 — Literatube 
1. Reading. 

The Birds' Christmas 

In the far-o£E land of Norway 
Where the winter lingers late, 

And long for the singing-birds and flowers 
The little children wait; 

When at last the summer ripens 
And the harvest is gathered in, 

And food for the drear, drear days to come 
The toiling people win; 

Through all the land the children 

In golden fields remain 
Till their busy little hands have gleaned 

A generous sheaf of grain. 
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All the stalks by the reapers f oi^ot 
They glean to the very least. 

To save till the cold December, 
For the sparrows' Christmas feast. 



And then through the frost-locked country 
There happens a wonderful thing; 

The sparrows flock north, south, east, and west, 
For the children's offering. 



Of a sudden, the day before Christmas, 
The twittering crowds arrive, 

And the bitter winter air at once 
With their chirpii^ is all alive. 



They perch upon roof and gable, 
On porch and fence and tree; 

They flutter about the windows 
And peer in curiously. 



And meet the eyea of the children, 

Who eagerly look out; 
With cheeks that bloom like roses red, 

And greet them with welcoming shout. 



On the joyous Christmas morning, 

In front of every door 
A tall pole, crowned with clustering grain, 

Is set the birds before. 
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When this pretty story was told to me 

By one who had helped to rear 
The rustling grain for the merry birds 

In Norway, many a year, 

I thought that our little children 

Would hke to hear it, too, 
It seems to me so beautiful. 

So blessed a thii^ to do; 

To make God's innocent creatures see 

In every child a friend, 
And on our faithful kindness 

So fearlessly depend. 

— Celia Thaxter. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Do you know where Norway is? 

What custom of the children of Norway is men- 
tioned in the poem? 

What does the poet say happens in Norway each 
Christmas morning? 

Which do you think are the happier, the children 
or the birds? 

What is a "frost-locked" country? 

What does the poet say is set before the birds on 
Christmas morning? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy and memorize the last six lines of the poem. 
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Lesson 55 — Possession : The Apostrophe 

1. Development. 

1. The birds are called God's moocent creatures. 

2. "The Birds' Christmas" is the title of a poem. 

3. The children's busy little hands gather the grain. 
How many times do you find this mark (') in \h& 

above sentences? It is called an apostrophe. 

With what words is it used here? These words 
are called possessives. Possessives show to whom or 
to what something belongs. 

Which possessive is singularf What is used after 
the apostrophe? 

In sentence 2, birds is a plural word that ends in 8. 
What is added to show possession? 

In sentence 3, children is a plural word that does 
not end in s. What is added to show possession? 
Learn: 

The apostrophe and s {'s) are added to singular words 
to show possession. 

The apostrophe alone is added to plural words that end 
in s, to show possession. 

The apostrophe and s {'s) are added to plural words 
that do not end in s, to show possession. 

Give sentences using the possessive singular and 
the possessive plural. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Use the following words in sentences: 

girl's horae's man's 

girls' horses' men's 
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Lesson 56 — Possession (Continued) 
1. Guessing Game. 

James may go into the cloakroom, count twenty 
slowly, and return to the room. Henry may ^ve 
him something that belongs to someone else. James 
will guess to whom it belongs, using the possessive. 



Hsnrt: Here is a book. Guess to whom it belongs. 
James: Is it Margaret's book? 
Henry: It is not Mai^aret's book. 
James: Is it Charles's book? 
Henrt: It is Charles's book. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a game similar to the above, giving five guesses. 

I^ESSON 67 — Capitals for the Deity and Places 

1. Development. 

Select the words in "The Birds' Christmas" that 
begin with capitals. Explain the use of these capitals. 

For what words can you give no rule? 
Learn: 

Every name for God should begin with a capital letter. 

Names of places should begin with capital letters. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write two sentences containing the name of God. 
Write the names of places mentioned in Lesson 41. 
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Lesson 58 — Literatukb 
1. Reading. 

Christmas in Otheb Lands 

In Nofway, Sweden, and Denmark the tree is lighted 
on Christmae eve and is usually left standing until New 
Year's. Instead of Santa Claus they have a Christmas 
brownie who in Denmark is called "Missou." He is a little 
old man with a gray beard and is supposed to live under the 
ground. Sheaves of grain are placed outside the windows or 
on poles and trees, so that the birds may enjoy a good Christ- 
mas dinner. The horses, cows, cais, and dogs also have 
extra portions for their Christmas feast. 

The little German children believe that the Christ Child 
brings them their presents and that their godfathers are his 
helpers. Just before Christmas, Rupert, who helps Santa 
Claus, comes. He is oddly dressed and carries a bunch of 
twigs. He comes to each house inquiring whether the 
children "have been good" and have said their prayers. If 
the answer is "yes," their chances for presents are good; if 
not, a stick from the bunch of twigs is supposed to be 
used as a penalty. At Christmas every child has a spice 
cake of his own, made in some fcmcy shape, such aa a pig, 
a horse, or a star. In Germany the tree is left standing till 
after New Year's. 

In Holland St. Nicholas comes on December 6th, nearly 
three weeks before Christmas. He travels with a white horse. 
The children, after cleaning their wooden shoes, fill them 
with bay and oats, and place them on the hearth. In the 
morning the hay and oats are gone, but in their place are 
found toys and sweetmeats for the good children and rods 
for the bad ones. 
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The Belgian childreo put carrots into their shoes. When 
St. Nicholas's horse smells the carrots he will ride into the 
house, and St. Nicholas will be good to anyone who haa 
remembered his horSe. 

Mother Goose brings presents for the children in Italy and 
Russia. The Italian children call her "Befano," while in 
Russia she is known as "Babonskha." In these countries 
presents are given at Epiphany, which comes twelve da^ 
after Christmas, on the 6th of January. 

French children receive more presents on New Year's 
than on Christmas. They call their Santa Claus "Father 
Christmas," and leave their shoes in a comer of a room for 
him to fill. Rupert, with his bundle of switches for naughty 
children, goes with Father Christmas. 

In Austria lighted candles are placed in the windows, so 
that the Christ Child, in passing, shall not stumble. Christ- 
mas Day is celebrated with a big feast. 

The little Swiss children put their shoes outside the door 
on the two Saturdays that precede Christmas. In the morning 
they find them filled with candy and nuts. On Christmas eve 
the children are sent to bed early. When they awake on 
Christmas morning, they find a Christmas tree very much 
like the tree American children see. 

— Selected. 

3. Study of Story. 

After reading the story, tell how Christmas ia 
celebrated in one of the countries mentioned. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write lists of names of persons, places, and holidays 
mentioned in the story. 
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Lesson 59 — Composition 

1. Conversatioii. 

Subject: Our Christmas. 

(a) When and why we observe it. 

(b) How we observe it. 

(c) Comparison with Christmae in other countries. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph telling how we celebrate 
Christmas. 



Lesson 60 — Monthly Review 

Arrange in alphabetical order all the words in the 
third stanza of the poem of Lesson 54. 

Write from memory the hnes learned in Lesson 54. 

Write from dictation: 

In Norway, Sweden, and Denmark the Christmas tree 
is usually left standing until New Year's Day. 

Write sentences containing the following words: 
boy's lady's ox's 

boys' ladies' oxen's 

Divide each of the following words into syllables, 
mark the accent and pronunciation, and give the first 
meaning your dictionary mentions; 

penalty presents wooden naughty 

Explain the use of capital letters in the fourth 
paragraph on p^e 189. 
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JANUARY I 



Lesson 61 — Litbratdiib 



1. Reading. 



Jandakt 

Sparkling world and ahining sky, 
Sleighbells jingling, jangling by, 
Skates that gleam and sleds that fly. 
Make up January. 

Snow and shine and shine and snow, 
Days that swiftly come and go, 
Thirty-one of them, you know. 
Make up January. 

— Selected. 
2. Study of Poem. 

What things that belong to January are mentioned 
in the first stanza? In the second stanza? 

Read the third line of the first stanza, using 
another word in place of "gleam." 

How many of the things mentioned have you seen? 
How many days are there in January? 
How does the poet tell you they are short days? 
Memorize the poem. 

191 
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Lesson 62 — The Dictionart (Illustrations) 

1. Development. 

Who wlU take the large dictionary and find "vehicle," 
while the others use their small dictionaries? 

What meaning is given for "vehicle"? 

Find the word "sleigh." Do you find a picture of it? 

Find the word "wagonette." Is there a picture of it? 

Sometimes the pictures are placed in the back of 
the dictionary, under headings, and arranged alphas 
betically. They are then c^ed "Pictorial Illustra- 
tions." Do you find them in your dictionary? If not, 
look at the large dictionary. What pictures do you 
find under "vehicles"? 

2. Written Exerdse. 

Make a list of ten of the pictures of vehicles you 
saw in the "Pictorial Illustrations." 



Lbsson 63 — Abbreviations fob Days of Week 
1. Devek^ment. 

Write from dictation: 

Sunday Sun. Wednesday Wed. 

Monday Mon. Thursday. Thure. 

Tuesday Tues. Friday Fri. 

Saturday Sat. 

What kind of letter is used to begin the name of 
each day and its abbreviation? 

Learn the abbreviation for each day of the week. 
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2. Written Ezeidse. 

Write the name of each day of the week and its 
abbreviation in your notebook. 

Use in sentences the names of all days of the week. 



Lesson 64 — Maxino a Calendab 

1. Questions and Drill. 

What is the name of the present month? 
How many days are there in it? 
How many days were there in last month? 
How many days are there in next month? 
On what day of the week did the present month 
begin? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the names of the months in a column. 
Write their abbreviations in a column to the right. 
Write the names and the abbreviations of the days 
of the week. 

Draw a calendar for this month. 



Lesson 65 — Writing Dates 
1. Conversation. 

Write the names of the months and their abbrevia- 
tions. 

Write the date for today, giving the month, the day 
of the month, and the year. 
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How have you punctuated it? 
Write the following dates: 

1. The twelfth of October in the year nineteen hundred 

ten. 

2. The eighth of January eighteen hundred fifteen. 

3. Written Ezerctse. 

Write ten dates similar to those of 1 and 2. 



Lesson 66 — Keeping a Diaby 
1. Development. 

Do you know what a diary is? It is a written account 
of what one has done or seen from day to day. 

Here are extracts from the diary of a boy who went 
to visit his grandmother for the Christmas hoUdays. 
Notice that some dates are omitted. What do you 
think the boy did on those days? 
Dec. 22, 1916 
Mother and I have j uat finished packing my suitcase. To- 
morrow at this time I shall be taking my first trip alone. 
Dec. 23, 1916 
Here I am on the train speeding toward Grandmother 
Gray's. In one hour I shall reach the station. I do hope 
someone will meet me. 

Dec. 24, 1916 
Uncle John and my cousins met me at the station yester- 
day. Away we flew over the snow and through the woods to 
grandmother's. 
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What fun we had last evening, roasting chestnuts, string- 
ing popcorn, and decorating our Christmas tree. Tonight 
we shall light the tree and tomorrow open all our packages. 
Dec. 26, 1916 
Christmas is past and in two days I shall be goii^ home. 

Dec. 29, 1916 
I came home yesterday. Mother, Father, Henry, and 
Mary were so glad to see me, and I was glad to see them. 
Home is best after all. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write paragraphs for the omitted dates. 

Keep a diary for a week and then read it to the class. 



Lesson 67 — Composition 
. CoQTer8atlo&. 
Subject: Shelter. 
1. Kinds. 2. Materials used. 

(a) Trees. (a) Earth. 

(6) Caves, (6) Skins and cloth. 

(c) Huts. (c) Stone. 

(d) Wigwams. (d) Wood. 

(e) Tents. (c) Brick. 
if) Houses. (/) Cement. 

How many of these kinds of shelter have you seen? 

Where have you seen them? 

Of what are they made? 

Tell all you know about each kind. 

Which kind do you hve in? 
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Describe your house, using these topics: 

(a) Location. (c) Of what it is made. 

(b) General appearance. (d) Surroundings, 

2. Writtea Exercise. 

Write a paragraph describing your own house. 



akapahoe Indian Camp 
Lesson 68 — Pictore Study 
t. ConversatioiL 

Describe the Indian camp shown in the picture. 
Can you tell where it is located? 

2. Written ^erdse. 

Write a description of the Indian camp. 
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1. Reading. 

LuMBERINa 

In the early fall, long before the snow comes, the lumber- 
man begins preparation for his winter camp. First he 
selects his location near the lumber to be cut, near water, 
and, if possible, near a good road over which he can get his 
supplies. 

Then he builds a number of shanties to be used for sleep- 
ing quarters, cook's camp or the eating quarters, office, 
stables, and blacksmith shops. These shanties are built of 
logs and usually consist of one room each. The men sleep 
in wooden bunks filled with hay or straw. A fire is kept 
burning all night in a stove in the center of the room. 

The men spend their evenings telling stories, reading, 
singing, and mending. Early comes a signal, all lights are 
put out, and soon the men are fast asleep; for they must 
be up early in the morning and ready for work when the 
daylight appears. The teamsters eat first, and are out on 
the roads before it is daylight. At noon the men stop for 
dinner; then they work until dark. s 7 ^ rf 

2. CoiiTersatJon. 

Make a topic for each paragraph in the above 
selection. 

Retell the story, following the topics you made. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a short description of the lumbering camp, 
following the topics you made. 
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Lesson 70 — LrrBRATUEE 
1. Reading. 

Lumbering {Coniinved) 

When the camp is completed, the foreman, or the marker 
as he is sometimes called, goes through the woods aad marks 
the trees that are to be cut. 

The sawyers follow the foreman and fell the trees. Years 
ago the trees were chopped down, but now the saw is used 
instead of the ax. The tree is sawed part way through; 
then a wedge is driven into the place made by the saw and 
the tree is made to fall in any desired direction. Sometimes 
it is made to fall upon smaller trees so that it will not split. 

Then the branches are cut off and the tree is sawed into 
logs. The logs are from twelve to eighteen feet long, accord- 
ing to the size and height of the trees. 

After the logs have been cut, they are loaded on sleds and 
taken to the river. There they are measured and marked 
with the owner's name. 

The logs are then placed on the ice or on the banks 
where they can be rolled into the water as soon as the ice 
melts in the spring. Then they are Soated down the stream 
by men with canthooks, or long poles that have sharp nails 
or spikes in one end. These men prevent or break up jams and 
guide the logs to the mill, where they are made into lumber. 



2. Conversation. 

Make a topic for each paragraph in this selection. 
Retell the story, using these topics to guide you. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write one paragraph that retells part of the above 
story. 
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Lesson 71 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: The Carpeiiter. 

(a) What he does, (b) Where he works, (c) Hia tools. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph on one of these subjects:' 

1, The Carpenter. 

2. Something I Would Like to Make. 



Lesson 72 — HAS: HAVE 

1. Development. 

1. The dog has a small head. 

2. Dogs have small heads. 

Which sentence speaks of only one dog? 

Which speaks of more than one dog? 

Do we use have or has when we speak of one person 
or thii^? 

Which do we use when we speak of more than one? 
Learn: 

We use has with singular words. 

We use have with plural words. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write these sentences, fiUing the blanks with 
has or have: 

1. December thirty-one days. 

2. The boys warm mittens. 

3. He a pony and a sled. 
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Lesson 73 — CouPOsrnoN 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: Wint^ Sports. 

Describe the winter sport you like best. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph describing the winter sport you 
hke beat. 



Lesson 74 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

Study the picture on the opposite page. 

Read the title of the picture. 

How was the snow fort made? 

How was it defended? 

Describe the snowball fight. 

Which side do you think will win? Give a reason 
for your opinion. 

If you have ever defended a snow fort, tell of your 
experience. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the story su^ested to you by the picture, 
following these topics. 

(a) Where the fort was. (c) How we defended it, 
(&) How it was made. (d) The snowball fight. 
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Lesson 75 — Some Common Abbreviations 

i. Dictation. 

Be prepared to write the followiiig from dictation 
and to explain the use of capitals and periods: 

President . . . Pres. Street St. 

Gieneral Gen. Avenue Ave. 

Number No. Post Office P. 0. 

County Co. Rural Free Delivery .. R. F. D. 

3. Written Exerdse. 

Write the following, abbreviating where po^ible: 
Mister John Henry Miller lives in Bennett, Wisconsin, 

Douglas County, Rural Free Delivery, Number 37. 



Lesson 76 — Abbbeviations of Names op Places 

1. Development. 

In or near what city or town do you live? On what 
street, avenue, or road? 

In what state do you live? In what county? 

What is the capital of your state? Of the United 
States? 

Write these names on the board or on paper. 

Which of these names can be abbreviated? 

Write these abbreviations on the board. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy and leam these abbreviations and names. 
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Lesson 77 -^ Half-tearly Summaby 
1. A capital letter is used to b^in: 

(a) every name of a place (p.l87). (i>) every name for God (p.l87), 
%"'A comma is used to separate words in a series unless 
all are joined by connecting words (p.l52). 

3. A hyphen is used: 

(a) to separate syllables (p. 148). 

(b) to divide a word at the end of a line (p.l48). 

4. The apostrophe is used to show 'possession: 

(tt) The apostrophe and a ('s) are added to singular words to 

show possession (p.l86). 
(6) The apostrophe alone is added to plural words that end in 8, 

to show possession (p.I86). 

(c) The apostrophe and s ('s) are added to plural words that 

do not end in a, to show possession (p.l86). 

5. language facts: 

(a) The use of dictionary: alphabetical arrangement (pp.140, 

141); index words (p.l56};accent(p.l71);diacriticat marks 
{p.l72)i meaningofwords.Cp.lSl); illustrations (p.l92}. 

(b) Place the title of a composition in the center of the first line 

of the first page. Leave a space of at least one line be- 
tween the title and the first line of the composition (p.l42). 

(c) A paragraph is a part of a story or composition that tells 

about some particular topic (p.l43). 
The first line of each paragraph is indented (p. 143) . 

(d) Three or more words of the same kind, used in the same way, 

make a series of wards (p.l52). 

(e) And and or are called connecting words (p. 152). 

6. Correct use of words: 

(a) There tells where a person or thii^ is; their shows to whom a 

person or thing belongs (p. 164). 

(b) Two teUs a number; to joins words together, or is used in tell- 

ing an action; too means (dso, or more than enough (p. 166). 

(c) Use A(M with singular words; A<we with plural words Cp.l99). 
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Lebson 78 — LrrEBATUHB 

1. Reading. 

Fbbruabt 

The birds have been singiDg today, 
And Baying! "The spring is near! 
The sun is as warm as in May, 
And the deep blue heavens are clear." 

The little birds twitter and cheep 

To their loves on the leafless larch ; 

But seven feet deep the snow-wreaths sleep, 

And the year has not worn to March. 

— John Addington Symonds. 

2. Study of Poem. 

To which season does February belong? 
What does the poet say the birds are singing? 
Read the tine that tells you it is not yet March. 
Find has in the last line. Write six sentences 
containing has and have correctly used. 
Memorize the second stanza. 
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1. Reading. 

St, Valentine 

St. Valentine was a good priest who lived in Rome a 
great many years ago. His whole life was given to makii^ 
other people happy. It was his custom to go from house to 
house feeding the poor, cheering the sad, and comforting the 
sick. He was especially fond of children, who gathered 
about him wherever he went. 

A pretty legend tells us that when he became too old and 
feeble to make his visits he was very unhappy until he 
thought of writing letters. After that, whenever he heard of 
anyone who was ill or in need or in sorrow, he would send a 
letter full of love and cheer. 

People began to look forward to these letters and they 

thought so much of them that after the good priest's death 

his friends said, "Let us honor St. Valentine by sending 

letters on his birthday to those we love." These letters are 

called Valejiiines. « j , i 

— Selected. 

2. Study of Story. 

Give topics for the above paragraphs. 

Retell the story, following the topics you gave. 

Why is the apostrophe used in the word priest's f 

Explain the use of capitals in the first paragraph. 

St. is the abbreviation for Saint. 

St. is the abbreviation for what other word? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write in your own words the story of St. Valen- 
tine, following the topics you selected. 
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Lesson 80 — Lbttbh Writing: The Heading: 
The Salutation: The Colon 

1. DeveloinnMit. 

182 Birch Ave. 
Chicago, 111. 
Feb. 15, 1917 
My dear Helen : 

Yesterday was St. Valentine's Day, and I must tell you 
about my surprise. When the postman came, he broi^ht 
me four lovely valentines, and one of them was from you. 
Mother told me the story of St. Valentine and how he 
wrote letters to those who were sick. Then she said, "I 
think that your little friends know the story. That is the 
reason they sent you these valentines." 

I hope to be well soon, and next year I, too, will send 
valentines to the sick. Please come to see me soon. 
Your friend, 

Mary Fuller 

What part of the letter tells you from what place 
and at what time the letter was written? This part 
of the letter is called the heading. 

What punctuation marks are used in the heading? 

Notice that a comma is used to separate the name 
of the city from the name of the state. 

To whom was the letter written? 

The part that tells this is called the salutation. 

Where is it placed with reference to the heading? 

What words in the salutation begin with capitals? 

Notice the mark ( :) , called a colon, placed after Helen. 
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2. Written Exercise. 

Write the headings and the salutations for two 



Lesson 81 — Lettek Writing (Continued) : 
The Complimentaby Close: The Signatubb 

1. Development. 

Read the letter in Lesson 80. 

With what word does the body of the letter begin? 

Where is it placed with reference to Helent 

How does Mary close her letter, just before she 
signs her name? This part of the letter is called the 
complimentary close or the ending. 

What word in the ending begins with a capital letter? 

What mark is placed after the word friend? 

Here are some other forms of endings: 

Youre truly, Yours sincerely, 

Youra very truly, Yours respectfully. 

Who wrote the letter In Lesson 80? 
The part of a letter that names the writer is called 
the ^gnature. Where is the signature placed? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy the heading, salutation, complimentary close, 
and signature of the letter in Lesson 80. Leave six 
Unes for the letter itself. 

Write the heading, salutation, complimentary close, 
and signature for another letter, leavii^ four lines 
for the letter itself. 
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Lesson 82 — Literatdbe 

1. Reading. 

The Boyhood of Washington 

If you were to go to BridgeB Creek, Vii^^a, you would 
find a stone that marks the place where Geoi^e Washington 
was born. The bouse that stood on this spot was a very 
small, one-story buildii^, with few windows. It burned down 
when Washington was three years old, and the family theo 
moved to a plantation near Fredericksbui^. 

The young boy had few school advantages there, and at 
the ^e of eleven, upon the death of his father, he was sent 
back to Bridges Creek to attend school. 

He was very fond of outdoor life and spent much of his 
time in the open air. This helped him to endure hardships 
later on. He was also very fond of all kinds of sports and 
was never satisfied until he had excelled in every one. 

After leaving school George went to Hve with his brother 
Lawrence, at Mt. Vernon, Virginia. When he was fourteen 
years old his brother wished him to become a midshipman 
on one of the British vessels. George decided to go, but 
when he found his mother did not want him to become a 
seaman, he chai^d his mind and allowed another boy to 
go in his place. 

Geoi^e learned surveying, and after he left school he 
spent a number of years siuveying land in the country about 
his home. During this time he wrote some interestii^ 
accounts of his experiences as a surveyor. „ , , 

2. Study of Story. 

Retell the story of George Washington's boyhood. 
Tell anythii^ else you know about Washington. 
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Why do the words Virginia, Fredericksburg, And 
Mt. Vernon bepn with capital letters? 
3. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph that tells what you like best 
about George Washington. 



Lesson 83 — Picture Study 

1. Reading. 

Wabhinqton Captures the Enemy 

One Christmas night, during the Revolutionary War, 
it is said that Washington and his forces were on one aide 
of the Delaware River, while Comwallis and the British 
forces were on the other side. 

Comwallis wanted to cross the river, but when he found 
that Washington had taken all the boats, he left his men en- 
camped and went to New York to spend Christmas. As 
soon as he was gone the British soldiers began celebrating 
the festival and forgot to keep watch. 

Washington learned of this, and so he and his troops 
crossed the Delaware and captured the enemy. 

— Selected. 

Retell the above story. 

Tell what ypu see in the picture on page 210, in 
the Ught of the incidents related in the above story. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Imagine you were a soldier on one of the boats 
that you see in the picture. Write a para^aph telling 
of your experience in crossing the river. 
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Lesson 84 — Literatuhe 

1. Reading. 

Our FhAO 

During the Revolutionary War, the colonists wanted a 
flag of their own — different from any other flag. 

A committee was appointed to decide upon a national 
flag. The committee consisted of George Washington, 
Colonel KosB, and Robert Morris. 

They decided upon red, white, and blue for tiie colors. 
Red is the symbol of courage; white is the symbol of truth 
and peace; blue is the symbol of loyalty and justice. The 
committee decided upon thirteen stripes, the original 
number of states. The rest of the flag was very bard to 
decide upon. At last John Adams suggested that there be 
thirteen stars in the blue ground, one star for each state. 
The stars were set in a circle, to show that they were without 
end. The design was drawn by George Washington. 

The first American fl^ was made by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ross, of Philadelphia. She suggested that the stars should 
be given five points each instead of six. The flag was finished 
June 14, 1777, and adopted by Congress the same day. 

After the war new states were admitted into the Union, 
and for each state a new star and a new stripe were added. It 
was found that this plan would make the flag grow too lai^e. 
So Coi^ess decided that the flag should have thirteen stripes 
for the thirteen original states and that a new star should 
be added for each new state. We now have forty-eight stars. 
— Selected. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph telling why we have thirteen 
gtripes and forty-eif^t stars in our flag. 
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Copy the following flag salute in your notebook 
and memorize it: 

/ pledge alkgiance to my flag, and to the reptibiic for 
which it startds, one nation, indivisible, with liberty and jtiatice 
foraU. 



IiBSSON 85 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

Trde Citizens 

God hath made of one blood all nations of men, and we 
are His children, brothers and sisters all. We are citizens 
of these United States, and we believe our flag stands for 
self-sacrifice for the good of all the people. We wish, there- 
fore, to be true citizens of our great country, and will show 
our love for her by our works. 

Our country asks us to live for her good; so to live 
and so to act that her government may be pure, her officers 
honest, and that every corner of her territory shall be ft 
place fit to grow the best men and women to rule over her. 

— Mary McDowell. 
3. Conversation. 

For what does our flag stand? 

How are we to show our love for our country? 

What does our country ask us to do? 

In the second line why does His begin with a 
capital letter? 

Why does United States begin with capitals? 

Memorize the first paragraph of the selection. 
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The Life of Longfellow 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was bom in Portland, 
Maine, Feb. 27, 1807. He was a very studious child and 
preferred reading his books to playing with other children. 

Longfellow wrote a great many poems for ua. He is 
called " the children's poet," because he was very fond of 
children and enjoyed having them come to visit him. He 
would tell them wonderful stories or let them look at his 
boo^ and pictures. They also enjoyed watching the clock 
which had been made famous by the poem, "The Old Clock 
on the Stairs." They loved to have him take them into 
his garden and show them the old elms. In his poem, 
"Children," he calls the children "living poems" and invites 
them to come to him. 

Longfellow had two sons and three daughters. In "The 
Children's Hour," he tells how his three daughters would 
come into his study when it was growing too dark for him 
to work. He was always ready for them then, either with a 
story or with some other amusement; so he c^ed it "the 
children's hour," 

"The Song of Hiawatha" shows how familiar he was 
with Indian legends and customs. 

Longfellow loved birds and wrote many poems about 
them. Among these are "The Emperor's Bird's Nest," 
which tells of a great king's kindness to a swallow, and 
"The Birds of Killingworth," which shows how some foolish 
people were punished for killing all the birds. 

Near his home was the blacksmith shop and close by it the 
large chestnut tree that he tells about in "The Village 
Blacksmith." 
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The children of Cambridge loved Longfellow so much that 
they gave him an arm-chair on hia seventy-flecond birthday. 
This chair was made from the wood of "the spreading 
chestnut tree," vihich he describes in "The Village Black- 
Binith." He wrote the poem "From My Aim-chair" to 
thank the children for their kind remembrance, 

Loi^ellow died March 24, 1882, and was buried in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass. 

— Selected. 

2. Study of Story. 

Retell the story of Longfellow's life. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a par^raph telling about Longfellow's love 
for children. 

Lebson 87 — Quotation Marks wpth Titles 

1. Development. 

Write the names of poems mentioned in Lesson 86. 

Give the rule for the use of capital letters in titles. 

Notice the marks placed before and after each title. 

These marks (") (") are called quotation marks. 
Learn: 

When the title of a picture, a poem, a story, or a book is 
written as part of a sentence, it is enclosed in quotation 
marks. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy sue titles found in this book, and use them in 
sentences. 
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1. Resdiog. 

The Childben's Hottk 

Between the dark and the daylight, 
WlieD the night ia beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
Hiat is known as the Children's Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened, 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and latching Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence : 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 

They climb up into my turret 

O'er the arms and back of my chtur; 

If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 
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They almost devour me with kisses, 

Their arms about me entwine, 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 

In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 

Do you think, blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 

Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 

I have you fast in my fortress. 

And will not let you depart. 
But put you down into the dungeon 

In the round-tower of my heart. 

And there will I keep you forever, 

Yes, forever and a day, 
Till the walls shall crmnble to ruin. 
And "moulder in dust away! 

— Henry Wadsworth LongfeUow- 
2. Study of Poem. 

What is the time "Between the dark and the day- 
%ht" usually called? 

In the fii^t stanza notice that lower rhymes with 
hour. Look at the word in your dictionary. 

What do you suppose Longfellow had been doing in 
his study before the children came down to him? 

What reasons can you give for the "pause in the 
day's occupations"? 

Who were the children whom the poet saw " Descend- 
ing the broad hall stair" to enter his "castle"? 
What does he call the children in the eighth stanza? 
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What wall did they scale in order to reach him? 

The Bishop of Bingen, according to a legend, waa 
eaten by mice in the Mouse-Tower on the Rhine. 

Find there and their in the poem. Tell the mean- 
ing of each. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a pM-agraph about "The Children's Horn"." 



Lesson ! 
1. Deveiopment. 



-Addressing Envelopes 



Miss Grace Ferris 
US Wdlace Ave. 
Minneapolis 
Minn. 



Examine the above address carefully. 

Tell what is on each line of the address. 

Some writers place a punctuation mark at the end 
of each line, but this is not necessary unless the line 
ends with an abbreviation. 

Draw an envelope on the board, write the address, 
and mark the place for the stamp. 

Rewrite the address, correcting all mistakes your 
teacher has marked. 
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S. Written Exercise. 

Draw six eDvelopes and address them to: 

Your father A girl friend A doctor 

Your teacher A boy friend The school superintendent 



Lesson 90 — Addressing Envelopes (Conlintied) 
Correct the written exercise of Lesson 89. 
Bring six old addressed envelopes from home. 
Compare them with the form given in Lesson 89. 
Mark any errors you find in them. 
Cut six pieces of paper the size of the old envelopes. 
Rewrite the addresses, correctii^ where necessary. 



Lesson 91 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Postage Stamps. 

Make and mount a collection of used stamps. 

When do we use one cent stamps? Two cent stampe? 
Special deUvery stamps? 

What other kinds of stamps do you know? 

When do we use postal cards? 

At what office are stamps and postal cards sold? 

If you have any foreign stamps, mount one of ea<dl 
kind. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write what you know about some of your stamps. 
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Lesson 92 — Composition 
1. ConTersatioii. 

Subject: Transportation of Mail. 

(a) Old ways: Mail coach; pony express; sailing ships. 

(b) Present ways: Railway trains; steamships; E..F.D. 
Describe each kind of transportation. 



A Western Mail Coach and a Pont Exprbss 
2. Written Exercise. 

Imagine that you are the driver of the mail coach 
in the picture and tell the story of one of your trips. 



Lesson 93 — Composition 
Subject" The Journey of a Letter. 
Give the course of a letter from the time it was writ- 
ten until it reached its destination. Use these topics: 
(a) Who wrote it. (c) The postman, 

(ft) The mail box. (d) The post office, etc. 
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Lesson 94 — Monthly Review 

Write headings, salutations, complimentary endings, 
and signatures for foiu" letters, leaving three Unes for 
the body of each letter. 

Address an envelope lo yom- teacher and one to your 
principal. Mark the place for the stamp on each 
envelope. 

When do we use quotation marks in writing the 
title of a story or a poem? Give an sample. 

Write a sentence containing the title of the picture 
on page 210. 

Write a sentence containing the titles of two of 
Longfellow's poems mentioned on page 213. 

Write from memory the flag salute you learned in 
Lesson 84. 

Write from memory one stanza from any of 
Longfellow's poems. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



Lesson 95 — Literatdbe 



Makch 

The Btormy March is come at last, 

With wind and cloud, and changing sides; 

I hear the rushing of the blast, 

That through the snowy valley flies. 

Ah, passing few are they who speak, 

Wild, stormy month, in pr^se of thee; 
Yet though thy winds are loud and bleak. 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 

— WiUiam CuUen Bryant. 
i. study of Poem. 

What characteristics of March are mentioned? 
Compare the above poem with the followiog Imes 
written by Helen Hunt Jackson: 

Ah, March! we know thou art 
Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and threats, 
And, out of sight, art nursing April 's violets. 

Memorize the first stanza of "March." 
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Lesson 96 — Composition 
1. Conversation. 

Subject: The Wind. 

Read the poem of Lesson 95. 

In which month do we have the coldest wind? 
hottest? The strongest? 

Name the different winds. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Make a list of the usefiil things winds do. 
Make a list of the damages winds do. 



Lesson 97 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

The Wind in a Frolic 

The wind ooe morning sprang up from sleep, 

Saying, "Now for a frolic! Now for a leap! 

Now for a madcap, galloping chase! 

I'll make a commotion in every place!" 

So it swept with a bustle right through a great town, 

Creaking the signs, and scattering down 

Shutters, and whisking, with merciless squalls, 

Old women's bonnets and gingerbread stalls. 

There never was heard a much lustier shout 

As the apples and oranges tumbled about; 

And the urchins that stand with their thievish eyes 

Forever on watch ran each with a prize. 

Then away to the field it went blustering and humming 

And the cattle all wondered whatever was coming. 
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It plucked by their tails tbe grave matronly cowB, 
And tossed the colts' manes all over their brows, 
Till offended at such familiar salute, 
They all turned their backs and stood sulky and mute. 
So on it went capering and playing its pranks; 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river banks; 
Puffing the birds as they sat on the spray, 
Or the traveler grave on the king's highway. 

Then it rushed like a monster o'er cottage and farm, 
Striking their inmates with sudden alarm; 
And they ran out hke bees in a midsummer swarm. 
There were dames with their kerchiefs tied over their caps, 
To see if their poultry were free from mishaps. 
The turkeys all gobbled, the geese screamed aloud. 
And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd; 
There was rearing of ladders, and logs layii^ on, 
Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon to be gone. 
But the wind passed on, and had met in a lane 
With a schoolboy, who panted and struggled in vain. 
For it tossed him and twirled him, then passed, and he stood 
With his hat in a pool and his shoe in the mud. 

— WiUtam HawiU. 

2. Study of Poem. 

What did the wind say it would do? 
Make a list of the things the wind did. 
Find these words of the poem in the dictionary 
and mark them for pronunciation: 

frohc forever matronly salute 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write ten sentences telling what the wind did. 
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Lesson 98 — Composition 

Imagine that you made a kite and tried to fly it on 
a windy March day. Write three paragraphs about 
your experience, using the following topics: 
Subject: My Kite. 

(a) How and where I got the material. 
{b) How I made the kite. 
(c) What I did with it. 



Lesson 99 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

Tell what you see in the picture on pa^ 225. 

For what are mills used in our country? 

Read what the poet Longfellow wrote about the mill: 

Behold! a giant am II 

Aloft here in my tower, 

With my granite jawa I devour 

The maize and the wheat and the rye. 

And grind them into flour. 

On Sundays I take my rest; 

Church-^oii^ bells begin 

Their low, melodious din; 

I cross my arms on my breast, 

And all is peace within. 
How many days does the mill work each week? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy and memorize the poem. 
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Ijjsson 100 — Composition 
1. C<Hivei8ation. 

Water appears in several forms. Heat changes it 
into steam, and cold changes it into snow and ice. 
Sometimes water comes down in the form of rain or 
mist and sometimes as hall, sleet, or snow. 
Be prepared to discuss the following: 
Subject: Water. 

(a) Forms of water. 

(b) Uses — to animals ; to the earth ; to man, for power, 

for nav^ation, and for cleanii^. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph that tells of the uses of water. 
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Lesson 101 — Literaturb 

1. Reading. 

Ima'a Bridge 

Iris was born in the sky and loved her home and all the 
beautiful things about her. More than anything in her 
aky-home, Iris loved her grandfather, the stem old ocean. 
When be was merry, and drove hia white horses over the 
water, she was happy. When he was troubled, and the sky 
grew dark and sad, she quietly slipped her hand into his. 
Instantly he smiled and became gentle again. 

He longed to keep her with him always, but the Sun said, 
"No, Iris belongs to both ocean and sky. Let her be the mes- 
senger between heaven and earth." So they placed golden 
wings upon her shoulders and made her into a bri(^ of 
beautiful colors. They fastened one end of the bridge to 
the sky, and Iris fastened the other to the earth with a pot of 
gold. 

The earth gave the tints of her fairest flowers, the sea 
brought great ribbons of silvery mist, the wind was the 
shuttle, the sky was the loom, and the Sun himself was the 
weaver. It is no wonder that the most beautiful thing in 
all the world is Iris's bridge, the rainbow. 

— Flora J. Cooke. 

2. Study of Story. 

Who was Iris? Where was her home? 
Who was the grandfather of Iris? 
Why could not Iris stay with him always? 
Tell the story in your own words. 

3. Written Ezeidse. 

Write ei^t questions about Iris. 
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1. Conversation. 

Subject: Transportation on Water. 

1. Kinds of boats: 2. Uses: 

(a) Tree with branches cut off. (a) Traveling. 

(6) Raft. (6) Pleasure. 

(c) Tree hollowed out. (c) Commerce. 

(d) Canoe. (d) Life-saving. 

(e) Rowboat. (e) War. 
if) Sailboat. (J) Mail. 
(g) Motorboat. 

(h) Steamboat. 
(i) Warship. 
Tell vrhat you know about the different kinds of 
boats and the uses of each. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write what you know about the uses of a canoe or 
a raft; or write a story of the boy in the rowboat 
shown in the picture. 
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Lesson 103 — Letter Writing 

Write a letter to someone in your class, describing 
a -trip on the water. Address the envelope for it. 



Lesson 104 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 

Subject: Transportation on Land. 

(a) Dog. (c) Camel. (e) Elephant. 

(b) Horse. (d) Donkey. (J) Reindeer. 
Describe one of the above animals and tell where 

and how it is used for transportation. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Select one of the above topics and write two para- 
graphs that tell where and how the animal is used for 
transportation. Add any personal experiences. 



Lesson 105 — Composition 

1. Conversatifm. 

Subject: Transportation on Land (Continued). 

(a) Indians fasten a long pole on each side of a pony. 

(b) Jinrikisha. (J) W^on. (j) Electric car. 

(c) Chariot. ig) Carriage, (k) Steam rwlway. 
id) Sled. (h) Stage coach. (0 Bicycle. 

(e) Cart. (i) Horse car, (m) Automobile. 
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Describe the vehicles mentioned in the preceding 
Ust, and tell where each is used. 



An Ikdiad Pont 
3. Written Exercise. 

Write a description of the Indian method of trans- 
portation shown in the picture. 



Lesson 106 — Letter Writing 

Write a reply to the letter you received in Lesson 
103, describing a trip you have taken on land. Be 
careful to follow the instructions given in Lessons 80 
and 81 for the heading, salutation, complimentary 
close, and signature. 

Address the envelope for it. 
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Lesson 107 — Composition 
1. Coaversadon. 
Subject: Spring. 

(a) Spring months. (d) Chaises in trees. 

(b) Changes in the earth. (e) Changes in water. 

(c) Changes in plants and seeds. (/) Changes in animals. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph telling why you like ^ling. 



Lesson 108 — LiTERATnRB 
1. Reading. 

The Slbepinq Fsincess 

Long ago there lived a king and a queen who had every- 
thing in the world to make them happy except a little child. 
At last a baby girl came to them, and the kii^ ordered a 

wonderful party the day she was christened. 

Among the guests invited were twelve fairies. There was 
a thirteenth fairy who for some reason was not invited, and 
she was very angry. 

When the party was nearly over, the twelve fairies formed 
a magic circle around the cradle in which the princess lay and 
each wished her some good fortune. One fairy wished her 
to be good, another to be rich, a third to be beautiful, and 
BO on until the twelfth fairy was to have her turn. Just then 
the thirteenth fairy, who had changed herself into an old 
woman, pushed her way through the crowd until she stood by 
the cradle and said in a terrible voice, "On her fifteenth birth- 
day the princess shall prick her finger with a spindle and die." 
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Then the twelfth fairy, who had not yet expressed her wish, 
stepped up and aaid, "I cannot undo all the harm of the 
wicked faity'a wish, but the princess shall not die. She 
shall fall asleep for a hundred years." 

The king was very sad. But one day he said to himself, 
"My daughter cannot touch a spindle if she never sees one;" 
so the next day he ordered every spindle in the kingdom to 
be burned. His servants went about the country destroyii^ 
the spindles, but one old woman who Uved in the king's 
castle hid hers so carefully that it was not found. 

On her fifteenth birthday the princess in wandering about 
the castle came to a high tower. She climbed to the top of 
the tower and entered a room where she found an old woman 
spinning flax. 

"Good day! what are you doing?" asked the princess. 

"I am spinning," answered the old woman. 

"Oh, may I try?" asked the princess. 

The princess took the spindle from the old woman and 
began to spin, but before the wheel had turned twice she 
pricked her finger and fell asleep on the floor. Everyone in 
the castle fell asleep, too. A thick hedge of thorns grew 
up around the castle until it was hidden from view. 

After a hundred years there came a noble prince who had 
heard the story of the sleeping princess and wanted to find 
the strange castle. When he came to the hedge it opened and 
allowed him to pass. He wandered about the castle until he 
reached the tower where the princess lay asleep. She was so 
beautiful that he stooped down and kissed her. At once she 
awoke and smiled at him. Then the prince took her by the 
hand and led her to the king and queen, who had just 
awakened from their long sleep. The wicked fairy's enchant- 
ment was broken, the hedge disappeared, and once more 
the whole castle was awake. ~ Carolyn S. Bailey. 
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2. Study ot Stoiy. 

What happened to the princess? 

Who awakened her after her loi^ sleep? 

The princess is Nature; the prince is Spring; ^ 
thirteenth fairy is Winter. 

Read the story again. Who put Nature to sleep? 
Who awakened her? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Choose one of the following subjects and write s 
paragraph upon it: 

1. What Happens When Winter Conies. 

2. What Happens When Spring Comes. 



Lesson 109 — Contractions 
1. Development. 

Oh, could I fly, Fd fly with thee! 

We'd make, with joyful wing. 
Our annual visit o'er the globe, 

Companions of the spring. 

— John Logan. 

Find I'd in the first line of the stanza. 

The word I'd is made by joining what two words? 
A word formed in this manner is called a contraction. 

What letters of one of these words are omitted 
when the words are joined? What is used in place 
of these letters? 
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In what word in the second Une of the stanza 
is the apostrophe used? Is the word a contraction? 
What two words are joined to form it? 

In the third line, what letter is omitted in o'ert 

Learn: 

When a word is shortened or two words are joined to form 
one word, and one or more letters are omitted, the new 
word is called a contraction. 

An aposttoplie is used in a contractitm to show tiie 
omission id one or more letters. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy and leam the contractions in the following list: 
can't, for "can not." it's, for "it is," 

don't, for "do not." 'tis, for "itis." 

doesn't, for "does not." I'd, for "I had," or 

isn't, for "is not." for "I would." 



Lesson 110 — Monthly Review 

Find five words in your dictionary that are explained 
by pictures. 

Mark these words for pronunciation. 

What are contractions? Write five contractions. 

What letters have you omitted in your contractions? 

What is an apostrophe? 

What two uses for the apostrophe do you know? 

Write a letter to someone describing a trip you 
have taken on the water. Address an envelope for it. 
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Lesson 111 — Litbbatdiib 



April 

Blithest season of all the year. 

The little brook laughs as it leaps away; 

The lambs are out on the hills at play ; 

The warm south wind sings the whole day long, 

The merriest kind of wordless song. 

Gladness is born of April weather 

And the heart is as light as a wind-tossed 
feather. 

— Eben Eugene Rexfori. 
2. Study <A Poem. 

What does the poet say of April? 

Use another word instead of "blithest." 

Wliat does the poet say is bom of April weather? 

Wliat picture does "wind-tossed feather" give you? 

Does April sunshine make you glad-hearted? 

What is a "wordless" song? 

Did you ever hear a little brook's "laugh"? 

Memorize the stanza. 
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3. Written Exercise. 

Make sentences tliat contain the following words: 
weather heart brook gladness 

season feather leaps merrieat 



Lesson 112 — Composition 

1. Conveisation. 
Subject: The Trees. 

How do the trees look at the present time? 
How do they look in summer? In winter? 
How do the buds look all winter long? 
What do you see when the buds open in spring? 
Of what xise to the tree are the roots? 
Tell what you know about the sap in trees. 
Name all the kinds of trees you know. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Make a Ust of all the kinds of trees that you can 
name when you see them. 



Lesson 113 — Dictionaby Game 

1. Conversation. 

Who will go to the board and write the names of 
trees, as the other pupils give them? 

Arrange in alphabetical order the names of the 
trees you listed in Lesson 112. 
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2. DictUnury Game. 

Place your dictionary before you. When your 
teacher pronounces the name of a tree, find the word 
in the dictionary, and then stand, with your fii^r on 
the word. Who won the game? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Select ten words from your reading lesson and write 
the meaning of, each. 



Lesson 114 — Composition 

1. ConverBation. 

Subject: The Uses of Trees. 

(a) Fuel. (J) Poles. 

(b) Lumber. (g) Pencib. 

(c) Homes for birds. Qi) Paper. 
id) Ship-maats. (i) Fruit. 
(e) Bark, roots, and leaves for medicine. 

Tell what you know about the ways in which trees 
are prepared for their various uses. 

Can you mention any other uses of trees? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the names of three shade trees. 
Write the names of five nut trees. 
Write the names of five fruit trees. 
Write the names of foiu' trees used for lumber. 
Write the names of some trees that are green all 
winter. 
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1. Reading. 

The Tree 
The Tree's early leaf buds were burstii^ their brown; 
"Shall I take them away?" said the Frost, sweeping down. 

"No, leave them alone 

Till the blossoms have grown," 
Prayed the Tree, while he trembled from rootlet to crown. 

The Tree bore his blossoma.and all the birds sung; 
"Shall I take them away?" said the Wind, as he swung. 

"No, leave them alone 

Till the berries have grown,' ' ^ 

Said the Tree, while his leaflets quivering hung. 

The Tree bore his fruit in the midsummer glow; 
Said the girl, "May I gather thy berries now?" 

"Yes, all thou canst see: 

Take them; all are for thee," 
Seid the Tree, while he bent down bis laden boughs low. 
— Bjomatjeme Bjdmaim. 

2. Study of Poem. 

To whom does the tree talk in the poem? 
Is it willing to give the leaf buds away? 
Of what use are the leaf buds? 
How could the frost "take them away"? 
What part of the tree is its "crown"? 
Is the tree wilhng to give its blossoms away? 
If the blossoms are destroyed, what becomes of the 
fruit? 
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Does this poem make you think what trees do for \i3? 

Does it suggest ways in which trees need our care? 

Have you seen a tree with "laden boughs"? With 
what were they "laden"? 

What day is set apart for the planting of trees? 

Read the poem aloud, to make others see the pic- 
tures. 

Give the topic of each stanza. 

Find a word in the poem that contains an apostrophe 
used to show possession. 

3. Development 

With what kind of letter do the words tree, frost, and 
vtind begin in the poem? 

Learn: 

When plants, animals, or things without life are treated 
as if they were persons, they are said to be personified. 

The names of personified things begin with coital letters. 

4. Written Exercise. 

Write a dramatization of "The Tree." 



Lesson 116 — Composition: Arbor Day 
1. Conversation. 
Subject: Arbor Day. 

(o) Why we observe Arbor Day. (6) How we observe it. 
(c) What we can do to make our school grounds more 
beautiful. 
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3. Written Exercise. 

Draw a map of your school grounds and show where 
you would plant trees and vines and make gardens. 

Write other suggestions for the improvement of the 
grounds about your school. 
3. Review. 

Repeat the dramatization you wrote in Lesson 115, 



Lesson 117 — The Outline 

A group of topics showing the various steps in the 
development of a subject is called an outline. 

For example, in describing the game of mtu-blea to 
one who does not know it, we might tell (a) what the 
game is, (b) how it is played, (c) how the score is kept. 
If we arrange these in the form of an outline we have: 

Subject: The Game of Marbles. 
(a) What it is. 
(6) How it is played. 
(c) How the score is kept. 

Make suggestions for topics on the subject of plant- 
ing a tree, and write them on the board. 

Select the best of these topics and arrange them on 
the board in the form of an outline under the fol- 
lowing: 

Subject: How to Plant a Tree. 

Write a composition telling how to plant a tree, 
following this outline. 
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Lesson 118 — Picture Stddt 

1. ConTersfttion. 

In picture 1, on page 241, what are the boys doing? 

What shows you that the ground is marshy and 
hard for the boys to stand on while fishii^? 

In picture 2, young Benjamin Frankhn is pointing 
to a stone pile left by some workmen. What plan 
do you think he is suggesting to his playmates? 

What does picture 3 tell you? Picture 4? 

In picture 5, when the workmen come to use the 
stones in building a house, why are they angry? 

In picture 6, what do you think Benjamin's father 
is saying to him? 

Make titles for the pictures, arrangii^ them in the 
form of an outhne as follows: 

■ W (c) w 

(6) W (/) 

Tell the story, followii^ this outline. 

2. Written foercise. 

Write the story suggested to you by the picture. 



Lesson 119 — Composition 
Choose one of the following subjects: 

1. Why I am glad spring is coming. 

2. Why I like spring better than winter. 

Make an outline, and after your teacher has 
corrected it, write upon the subject selected. 
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Lesson 120 — Literatuiie 

1. Reading. 

E]aSTEB CnSTOMB 

The custom of using eggs at Easter comes to us from very 
ancient times. The Persians gave colored eggs at their New 
Year, which they celebrated in the spring. The Hebrews also 
used eggs at the time of their feast of the Passover. 

The e^ has always been regarded as a symbol of creation 
or new birth. Therefore, when people began to- celebrate 
Easter they kept up the custom of usii^ eggs. The Blaster 
^g was generally colored red. 

People once believed that the joy bells went away for a 
week before Easter and came back Easter eve bringing colored 
eggs with them for the good children, and that these bells rang 
for joy Easter morning. 

The little German children beUeve that the white hare 
brings them their Easter e^s. In Russia, people send ^gs 
to their friends on Easter Sunday. 

One of the Easter sights in Washington is the e^-roUii^ 
in the White House grounds. The children come to the park, 
each carryii^ a basket filled with e^s of many colors. They 
have a very happy time rolUi^ e^ down the Uttle hills. 
After a while the band comes out to play for the children and 
the President comes out to watch them. 

— Selected. 

2. Study of Story. 

Make five questions on this story to ask in class. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a composition telling what you would like 
to do on Easter. 
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Lesson 121 — Composition 

1. CoQTersation. 

Subject: Spring Flowers. 

(a) The different kinds. (b) Their colors. 

(c) Where and how they grow. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Fill this diagram with a list of spiing flowers. 



Flower 



COLOB 



Whkkb It Gbows 



Lesson 122 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

Waiting to Gbow 
Little white snowdrop, just waking up, 
Violet, dai^, and sweet buttercup; 
Under the leaves and the ice and the snow, 
Waitii^ to grow. 

Think what a host of queer little seeds, 
Of flowers and mosses and ferns and weeds, 
Are under the leaves and the ice and the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 

Only a month or a few weeks more, 
Will they have to wait, behind that door. 
Listen and watch and wait below, 
Waitii^ to grow. — Selected. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Ask your classmates five questions on the poem. 
Memorize the first and third stanzas. 
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Lesson 12Z — GROW: GREW: GROWN 

1. Derelopmeat. 

1. Arbutus grows in the woods. 

2. The BDowdrops grow in the meadow. 

3. Marsh marigolds grew where it was wet. 

4. Violets have grown there, too. 

5. A rosebush has grown in our garden. 

6. Lilacs had grown near the fence. 

7. The carnation was grown for your pleaaure. 

8. These pansies were grown in the garden. 

Grow, grows, grew, and grown are different forma of 
the same word. 

What time does the first sentence express? 

What form of the word grow is used in it? 

What other sentence tells of the present time? 

What form of the word te used in this sentence? 

Does the third sentence express present time or past 
time? 

What word is used before grown in the fourth 
sentence? In the fifth? In the sixth? In the seventh? 
In the eighth? 

Learn: 

Grow and grows express present tune. 

Grew ei^resses past time. 

Grown is used with have, has, had, was, were, etc. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five sentences, using different forms of grow. 
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Lesson 124 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

The Legend of the Akbutus 

In the North Country there once lived an old, old man all 
alone in his w^wam among the pine trees. His hair and 
beard were so long and so white that they covered him like a 
mantle. He wore a bearskin to keep himself warm, for all 
about his wigwam it was winter. The little brooks were 
locked fast under the ice, the wind cried in the trees, and 
not a squirrel or a blue jay was to be seen. The old man 
crouched over his fire and shivered because he was so cold. 

But one day there came through the woods a beautiful 
maiden. Her cheeks were as pink as roses, her eyes were aa 
soft and dark Bs the skies at twilight, and her hair was as 
brown as October's nuts. The most beautiful thing of all was 
thb: wherever she stepped on the frozen ground with her 
white shppers, the dew fell, and the sweet grasses and ferns 
grew again. 

She came to the old man's wigwam. Her breath was as 
sweet as clover, and when she lifted the tent-flap it was no 
longer cold inside, but warm and fragrant like a June day. 

"Who are you, and why do you come?" asked the old man. 
"I have breathed on the woods and it is winter." 

"When I breathe," said the maiden, softly, "the flowers 
spring up." 

"I shake my locks," replied the old man, "and snow 
covers the earth." 

"I toss my curls," whispered the maiden, "and the warm 
rain falls." 

"When I walk through the trees, the leaves fall, the squir- 
rel and the beaver hide, and the blue jays and wild geese 
fly south," said the old man. 
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"When I come," said the maiden, "the branches burst 
into leaves, the brooks sing, and the birds fly back again." 

As the maiden spoke, the air in the wigwam grew warmer 
and warmer. Then the old man lay down upon the ground, 
for his eyes were heavy with sleep. The maiden knelt down 
beside him and rested her warm fingers on his forehead. 
And where the old man had lain there was, all at once, only 
a mass of green leaves. 

"I am stronger than the winter," said the maiden. 

Then she took from her dress the lovehest pink and white 
flowers and hid them under the green leaves. 

" I will give you. Arbutus, my most precious flowers and 
my sweetest breath," she said, "but whoever picks you 
must kneel as I do." 

Then the maiden floated away over the woods, the hills, 
and the plains; and wherever she went the flowers sprang up 
and spring came upon the earth. 

— Carolyn 8. Bailey. 
S. Study (rf Story. 

Who was the old man? Describe him. 

Who came to visit the old man? Describe her. 

Compare the work of the old man and that of the 
maiden. 

What became of the old man? 

What flowers sprang up where he had been? 
3. Written Exercise. 

Write a short story about the arbutus. 



Lesson 125 — Dramatization 
Dramatize "The Legend of the Arbutus." 
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1. Reading. 

Violets 
Under the green he«^es after the snow, 
There do the dear little violets grow, 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads, 
Under the hawthorn in soft mossy beds. 
Sweet as the roses and blue as the sky, 
Down there do the dear little violets lie; 
Hiding their heads where they scarce may be seen ; 
By the leaves you may know where the violet hath been. 
— John Moultrie. 

2. Study ctf Poem. 

Where do violets grow? When do they grow? 

What kind of beards does the poem say they have? 

Why are the violets said to be modest? 

How are violets like roses? 

How are they like the sky? 

Have you seen violets of another color? 

Did you ever pick violets? If so, tell of it. 

Find there and their in the poem. Tell the meaning 
of each. 

Fmd grow in the poem and give sentences containing 
different forms of the word. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write about a trip you have taken to gather flowers. 
Select a title and use the following outhne: 

(a) The party. (c) The flowers. 

lb) The trip. (d) The return. 
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Lesson 127 — Monthly Review 

Using the dictionary, write the meaning of five 
words found in the poem of Lesson 111. 

Make an outUne for the subject, "Spring Flowers." 

Use grow, grew, and grovm in sentences. 

Use has grown, have grown, had grown, vms grown, 
and were grotvn in sentences. 

When is a thing said to be personified? 

With what kind of letter do we begin the name of 
a personified thing? Write two sentences containing 
examples of this rule. 

Write a letter to someone telling of the most 
interesting sport you have had this month. Address 
the envelope for the letter. 

Write a composition describing the Arbor Day 
exercises held in your school. 

Make a list of all the trees you know and arrange 
them in a column, alphabetically. 

Make an outline for the subject, "Spring Sports." 
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CHAPTER NINE 



Lesson 128 — Literatdiie 



May 

When May wakes the grass and the flowers, 

And the birds build their nests and sing, 
When the breeze blows soft, and the air is sweet 

With the fresh, warm breath of spring; 
The blossoms, down in the meadow. 

In the garden, the woods, and the hills, 
Are singing, too, with their playmates, 

The birds and the breezes and rills. 

— Helen Isabd Moorkouse, 

2. Study of Poem. 

What characteristics of May does the poet mention? 

What does the poet say are playmates of the flowers? 

What is meant by "The blossoms are singing, 
too"? 

Name a garden flower and a wild flower. 

Does May seem to you to be such a happy month 
as the poet pictures it? 

Memorize the stanza. 
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Lesson 129 — Comma between the Day 
AND THE Month 

1. Development. 

Read the following date: 

Saturday, June 10, 1883. 
How is this date different from the ones you wrote 
in Lesson 65? What mark is placed after Saturday? 

Learn: 

In writing dates, a comma is used to separate tiie day 
vA the weeli from the month. 

2. Game. 

The class is divided into two groups. The pupils 
of group one pass to the board and write the follow- 
ing date in the form given in the example above. 

Thursday the first day of February in the year nineteen 
seventeen. 

The pupils of group two pass to the board. Each 
child rewrites the date just below the date in front 
of him, if it is not already correctly written. The 
teacher keeps the score of mistakes made by group one. 

Group two writes on the board the following date: 

Monday the tenth day of September in the year nineteen 
seventeen. 

The pupils of group one correct any errors, and the 
teacher compares the errors made by group two with 
the previous score. 
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3. Written ^ercise. 

Be prepared to write a diary for this month. Use 
your notebook, or make a booklet of note paper. 

Each day that you see a new bird or a new plant or 
notice any other change in nature, record the fact in 
your diary. Write the day of the week as well as 
the day of the month for each date. 

Write eight dates, pving the day of the week, the 
day of the month, and the year. 



Lesson 130 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: Spring Games. 

(a) Kinds. (b) How played. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the rules for playing the game you like best. 

Lesson 131 — Composition 



Subject: Fanning. 
(a) Kinds of farms. 
(&) Farm animals and their uses, 
(c) Work of the farmer in the spring. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a description of a farm animal, without nam- 
ing it. The other pupils will try to guess the animal. 
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Lesson 132 — Contractions (Review) 

1. Reading. 

Nature's Hired Man 

Diggin' in the earth, 
Helpin' things to grow, 
Foolin' with a rake, 
Fhrtin' with a hoe; 

Waterin' the plants, 
Pullin' up the weeds, 
Gatherin' the stones, 
Puttin' in the seeds; 

On your face and hands 
Pilin' up the tan — 
That's the job for me. 

Nature's hired manl 

Wages beat of all, 
Better far than wealth, 
Paid in good fresh air 
And a lot o' health. 

Never any chance 
Of your gettin' fired, 
And when night comes on 
Knowin' why you're tired. 

Nature's hired man! 
That's the job for me, 
With the birds and flowers 
For society. 
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Let the other feller 
For the dollar scratch; 
I am quite contented 
With my garden-patch. 

— John Kendrick Bangs. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Who is "Nature's hired man"? What does he do? 

What wages does he get? Who are his friends? 

In this poem some words are incomplete; find them. 

Why is diggin' incorrect? What letter is omitted? 
What is used in place of gf How should we alwa^ 
pronounce digging? Be sure to sound the final g. In 
what other words is the apostrophe used? Which are 
contractions? What letters are omitted? 

Pronounce correctly: digging, helping, fooling, flirt- 
ing, watering, ■pulling, gathering, putting, piling, getting, 
knowing. . 

In what word of the poem is the apostrophe used 
where there is no letter omitted? Why is it used there? 

What word in the last stanza is incorrect? 

Spell and pronounce it correctly. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy these contractions: 

Vm, for "I am." she's, for "she is," 

rU, for "I will." he's, for "he is." 

he'll, for "he will," they're, for "they are." 

they'll, for "they will." xve're, for "we are." 

you'll, for "you will." you're, for "you are." 

that's, for "that is." o', for "of." 
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Lesson 133 — Composition 

1. Conversation. . 
Subject: Poultry. 

(fl) Kinds. (6) Food, (c) Habits, (d) Use. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a description of one kind of poultry. 



Lesson 134 — Composition 

Tell how to make a chicken coop, using this outline: 
Subject: How to Make a Chicken Coop. 

(a) Material needed. (6) How made, (c) How used. 



Lesson 135 — Picture Study 

L Conversation. 

What do you see in the top picture on page 255? 

What is the man doing? What are the boys doii^? 

Guess what the boy who is pointing is saying. 

In the middle picture what are the boys doing? 

What does the bottom picture tell you? 

After going to a circus, did you ever try to imitate 
what you saw done there? 

Give a title for each picture and arrange these in 
the form of an outline under the title, "The Circus." 
3. Written Ezeiclse. 

Write a story telling of your first visit to a circus. 
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Lesson 136 — Literature 

1. Reading. 

What They Do 
"I shine," says the Sun, 
"To give the world light." 
"1 glinmier," adds the Moon, 
"To beautify the night," 
"I ripple," says the Brook. 
"I whisper," sighs the Breeze. 
"I patter," laughs the Rain. 
"We rustle," call the Treea. 
"We dance," nod the Daisies. 
"I twinkle," shines the Star. 
"We sii^," chant the Birds, 
"How happy we all are!" 
"I smile," cries the child, 
Gentle, good, and gay; 
The sweetest thing of all. 
The sunshine of each day, 

— Ixniisa M. Alcott. 

2. Study of Poem. 

What does the Sun say? 

What words are used in the poem instead of "says"? 
Compare "shine," "glimmer," and "twinkle" in 
meaning. 

Where are capitals used in the poem? Why? 
What things are personified? 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy the above poem, being careful to use all capi- 
tals »nd punctuation marks correctly. 
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1. Development. 

1. The Trees call, "We rustle." 

2. The Daisies say, "We dance," 

What do the Trees call in sentence 1? 

' ' We rustle " is said to he a direct quotation, 
because the exact words of the Trees are given. 

Notice the quotation marks used before and after 
"We rustle." 

What do the Daisies say in sentence 2? 

With what kind of letter does the quotation begin? 

What mark separates the quotation from the rest 
of the sentence? 

Look at the second line of the poem on page 237. 
How does the quotation end? Notice that the 
quotation marks are outside the question mark, which 
is part of the quotation. Find another example of this 
kind in the same poem. 

Learn: 

A direct quotation ^ves the e^ct words of the speaker. 

A direct quotation begins with a capital letter. 

A direct quotation is enclosed in quotation marks. 

Commas usualljr separate a short direct quotation from 
the rest of the sentence. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write six sentences using direct quotations. 
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Lesson 138 — Choice op Wobds 
1. QuestionB and Drill. 

What words are iised instead of "says" in the poem 
of Lesson 136? 

Explain the meaning of these words. 
Use these words in sentences. 
3. Written Exercise. 

Use t^e following words in direct quotations: 
fly walk skip 

hop jump crawl 

run Bwim trot 



Lesson 139 — Literaturb; SEE, SAW 
1. Reading. 

The Dandelion 

Once upon a time a Boldier lived all alone in a tiny greoi 
camp by the roadside. He had traveled a long way from a 
dark, underground country, in order to see the world. The 
first thing he saw was a broad field full of waving banners; 
and he said to himself, "What a beautiful place I have come 
to!" Then he pitched his tent among the green grasses. 

The raindrop elves saw how tired and dirty he was from 
his long journey northward, and they soothed him with etorieB 
and refreshed him with a shower bath. Throi^h the olouda 
came the sunbeam fairies, bringing him a handsome unifonn 
of green and gold and a quiver of golden arrows. Then the 
soldier was very happy and smiled at the passers-by, cheering 
everybody with his sunny face. 
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By and by spring went away over the Mlltops. The birds 
finished building their nests, and the butterflies and grass- 
hoppers came to announce the coming of sununer. Then 
the soldier began to feel tired, and he knew that he was 
growing old. His gay uniform had faded, and his golden 
arrows had changed to silver, and the wind fairies were 
shooting them far away. So the soldier crept down among 
the green grasses, and his little camp was left empty. 

But everywhere his arrows fell there blossomed, the next 
spring, bright golden flowers, and the children called them 
"dandelions." 



2. Study of Stoiy. 

Who was the soldier mentioned in the story? 

From what place bad he come? 

How did the rain help the soldier? 

Explain "a quiver of golden arrows." 

How did the soldier look after summer had come' 

What became of his arrows? What became of him? 

Write a sentence containing the title of this story. 

3. See, Saw. 

Find see and saw in this story. 

Add "yesterday" to each of these sentences and 
rewrite them, changing see to saw as, "I see the 
dandelion; I saw the dandelion yesterday." 

1. I see the mountain top. 

2. The raindrop elves see the soldier. 

3. The children see the dandelions. 

4. Written Exercise. 

. Write a paragraph describing the dandelion. 
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Lesson 140 — Dialogue 

1. Reading. 

Child: dandelion, yellow as gold, 

What do you do all day? 

Dandelion: I just wait here in the tall, green grass 
Till the children come to play. 

Child: O dandelion, yellow as gold, 

What do you do all night? 

Dandelion: I wait and wait till the cool dews fall 
And my hair grows long and white. 

Child; And what do you do when your hair is white, 

And the children come to play? 

Dandelion: They take me up in their dimpled hands, 
And blow my hair away, 

— Selected, 

Two pupils read the poem> one repeating what the 
child said, the other repeating what the dandeUon said. 

When two or more persons talk together in this way, 
what do we call the conversation? 

How could you make the poem in Lesson 136 into 
a dialogue? 

Find grows in the poem. Give sentences using other 
forms of the word. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the dialogue for the poem of Lesson 136. 
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Lesson 141 — SmiHABiziNG Diabies 

1. Development. 

Read the items selected from each pupil's diary to 
May 20 and written on the blackboard in the form 
of a summary. 
ExampU: 

Teacher: What did you see of interest May first? 
John: I saw a bluebird. 
Maby: I saw a robin. 

(Summary written on board) 
Tuesday, May 1, 1917 
John saw first bluebird today. Mary saw first robin. 
S. Written Ezerdse. 

Copy the summary in your notebook. 



Lesson 142 — Summarizing Diabies (Continued) 

1. Development. 

Continue the summary to the end of the month, tell- 
ing when each new bird or plant was seen. 
Example: 

The first bluebird was seen May 1. 

The first dandelion was seen May 2. 

The first robin's nest was seen May 20. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy this summajy in your notebook. 
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Lesson 143 — Monthly Review 

Write three dates, each givii^ the day of the 
week, the day of the month, and the year. 

Write a diary covering every day of the past week. 
Write sentences containing to, too, and two. 
Write contractions for the following: 

I am they will they are she is you are 
he is he will we are I will you will 

Write two sentences, each containing a direct quo- 
tation. Test your work by the use of the following 
questions: 

1 . Have you used the exact words of the person quoted? 

2. Have you used a capital to b^n the quotation? 

3. Have you enclosed the words quoted in quotation 

marks? 

4. Have you separated the quotation from the rest of 

the sentence by commas? 

Add "yesterday" to each of these sentences and 
make any necessary changes: 

1. I see the top of the hill. 

2. John sees the big red apple. 

3. Mary and Jane see the picture. 

4. Ruth sees her pretty new doll. 

Write these dates, using the comma correctly: 

Friday the first of December in the year nineteen sixteen. 
Turaday the twenty-fifth of January in the year nineteen 

sixteen. 
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CHAPTER TEN 



Lesson 144 — Lttbratdbe 



1. Reading. 



Juke 

In the wind of sunny June; 

Thrives the red rose crop; 
Every day fresh blossoms blow 

While the first leaves drop. 

Wliite rose and yellow rose 

And moss rose choice to find, 
And the cottage cabbage-rose 
Not one whit behind. 

— Selected. 
2. Study of Poem. 

Why is June called the month of roses? 
How many of the kinds of roses mentioned in the 
poem have you seen? 

Which kind do you like best? 
Read the following Unes on June written by James 
Russell Lowell: 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days. 
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3. Writteii Exercise. 

Write a para^aph telling why you think June is a 
hi^py month. 



Lesson 145 — Comma with YES and NO 

1. Derelopment. 

First Child : I am thinking of a June flower. 
Second Child: la it a pansy? 
First Child: No, it isn't a pansy. 
Third Child: Is it a sweet pea? 
First Child: No, it isn't a sweet pea. 
Fourth Child: Is it a rose? 
First Child: Yes, it is a rose. 

Pupils take parts and read the above. 

When two or more persons talk in this way what do 
we call the conversation? 

What two words are joined to form the contraction 
isn't? What letter is omitted? 

What mark is used after yes and no in the above 
dialogue? 

Find other examples in the poem on page 237. 

Learn: 

Yes and no, when they are part of an answer, are fol- 
lowed by commas. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a dialogue similar to the above, contalnii^ 

is, isn't, no, and yes. 
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1. Reading. 

A Boy's Sonq 

Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 
Up the river and o'er the lea, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the hazel bank is steepest. 
Where the shadow falls the deepest. 
Where the clustering nuts fall free. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

— Jamea Hogg. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Why is the apostrophe and s xised in Boy's in the 
title of the poem? 

Why is the apostrophe used in tholes and in o'er? 

What places are mentioned in the poem where a boy 
would hke to go? 

When you go for a long walk, what things do you 
look for? 
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Read the poem to bring out the piettires in it. 
Explain the use of all capitals in the poem. 
Memorize the stanza you like best. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write a paragraph telling of things you saw in a 
walk through the park or the woods. 



Lesson 147 — Picture Study 

1. Conversation. 

Look at the picture on page 267. It tells of a 
fishing trip that John G. Whittier, when a boy, made 
with his uncle. Read the title. 

In the top picture, why does the boy look dis- 
appointed? 

Have you ever pulled up weeds when you expected 
to see a big fish on your hook? 

Why does young Whittier look excited and pleased 
in t^e middle picture? 

What do you think he said to his uncle when he 
saw the fish on his hook? 

What does the bottom picture tell you? 

What advice do you think his uncle gave him? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write titles for the pictures and arrange them in 
the form of an outline imder the subject, "The Fish 
I Didn't Catch." 
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Lesson 148 — Pldhai^ in S 
1. Development. 

The following list of words is taken from the poem 
in Lesson 146. 

pools shadow lea nuts 

song blackbird bee way 

river nestlings bank mowers 



Which words are singular? Which words are plural? 
What letter added to the singular forms of these 
words makes them plural? 

Learn: 

Most words form the plural by adding s to the singular. 
2. Written Exercise. 

Make a list of thirty words found in this book for 
which the plural is formed by adding s to the singular. 



Lesson 149 — Composition 

1. Conversation. 
Subject: My Vacation. 

(a) How I spent it. (b) With whom 1 spent it. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a letter to a friend telUng how you would 
like to spend your summer vacation. Address the 
envelope for it. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF BOOK I 
Lesson 150 — Summabt op Capital Lettebs 
A capital letter is used : 

(0) to begin the first word of every sentence (p. 10). 
(6) for the word / (p.23). 

(c) to begin the first and every important word in the title of 

a book, a story, a poem, or a picture (p.33). 
(rf) to begin the name of every holiday (p. 43}, of every day of 
• the week (p. 50), and of every month (p. 57). 
(e) to begin the abbreviation of every capitalized word (p.58). 
(J) to begin the name or the initial of a person (p.72). 
(p) to begin the title of a person, placed before a name (p. 75). 
(ft) to begin the first word of every Ime of poetiy (p. II 5). 
(t) to begin every name for God Cp.l87). 
(j) to begin every name of a place (p. 187). 
{k) to begin the salutation and the ending of a letter (pp. 206,207). 

(1) to begin the names of personified things (p.238). 
(m) to begin a direct quotation (p.257). 



Lesson 151 — Summary of Punctuation 

1. A period is used after: 

(o) a statement (p.lO). 
(6) an abbreviation {p.58), 
(c) an initial (p.72). 

2. A question mark is used after a question (p.l3). 

3. An exclamation mark is used after (p.96) : 

(a) an exclamation. (6) an exclamatory sentence. 

4. A hyphen is used: 

(a) to separate syllables (p.l4S). 

(6) to divide a word at the end of a line (p.l48). 
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5. A comma is used : 

(a) to separate the day of the month from the year (p.7€). 
(6) to separate the day of the week from the month (p.250). 

(c) to separate words in a series unless all are joined by coonect- 

ing words (p.l52). 

(d) usually to separate a short direct quotation from the rest 

of the sentence (p.257). 

(e) after yes and no, when they are part of an answer (p. 264) . 
(/) to separate the name of the city from the name of the 

state, in the heading of a lett«r (p. 206). 
(si) after the complimentary close of a lettet (p.207). 

6. A colon is used after the salutatioii of a letter (p.206). 

7. The apostrophe: 

(a) The apostrophe and s ('«) are added to singular words to 

show possession (p.lS6). 
(6) The apostrophe alone is added to plural words that end in 

s, to show possession (p. 186), 

(c) The apostrophe and « ('«) are added to plural words that 

do not end in s, to show possession (p.lS6). 

(d) The apostrophe is used in a contraction to show the omis- 

sion of one or more letters (p.232). 

8. Quotation marks are used to enclose: 

(a) the title of a picture, a poem, a story, or a hook, when 

written as part of a sentence (p.214). 

(b) a direct quotation (p-257) 



Lesson 152 — Summary of Language Facts 
1. Definitions: 

(a) A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete 

thought (p.lO). 
(,b) A statement is a sentence that tells something as a fact (p. 10) . 
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(c) A question is a sentence that aska something (p.l3). 

(d) An exclamation or an exclamatory sentenoe expresses 

sudden or strong feeling, as of joy, fear, pleasure, anger, 
wonder, or pain (p.96). 
(«) A singular word means one (P'40). 

(f) A plural word means more than one (p.40). 

(g) A paragraph is a part of a story or composition that tells 

about some particular topic (p.l43). 

(h) Three or more words of the same kind, used in the same 
way, make a series of words (p.l62). 

(>) And and or are called connecting words (p. 152). 

(j) When a word is shortened or when two words are Joined 
to form one word, and one or more letters are omitted, 
the new word is called a contraction (p.233). 

{k) Whenplanta, animals, or things without life MB treated as if 
they were persons, they are said to be personified (p.23$). 

(t) A group of topics showing the various steps in the develop- 
ment of a subject is called an outline (p.239). 

(m) A direct quotation gives the exact words of the speaker 
(p.257). 

(n) An abbreviation is the shortened form of a word (p.58). 



(a) Place the title of a composition in center of first line of 
first page. Leave a space of at least one line between 
the title and the first line of the composition (p.l42). 

(6) The iirst line of each paragraph is indented (p. 143). 

(c) Most words form the plural by adding e to the singular 

Cp.268). 

(d) Letter writing: heading, salutation (p.206); complimentary 

close, signature (p.207); addressing envelopes (p. 217). 

(e) The use of dictionary: alphabetical arrangement (pp.140, 

14I);indexwords(p.l56);accent(p.l71); diacritical marks 
(p.l72); meaning of words (p.181); illustrations (p.l92). 
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IiEssoN 153 — Summary of Correct Use of Words 

1. Rules. 

(o) Use is and was with singular words (pp.21, 44). 
{&) Use are and were with plural words (pp.21, 45). 

(c) Use were with you (p.45). 

(d) Use an before words beginning with a vowel sound (p.37). 

(e) Use a before words beginnii^ with a consonant sound (p.37). 
(/) This and tA«sepoint out persons or things that are near (p.65). 

Thai and tiwte point out persons or things that are far- 
ther away (p.65). 
This and OuU point out one person or thing (p.65;. 
These and those point out more than one (p.65). 
(ff) There tells where a person or thing is; their shows to whom a 

person or thing belongs (p. 164). 
Qi) Two tells a number; to joins words leather, or is used in tell- 
ing an action; ioo means (dso, or inore than enough (p.l66). 
(i) Use has with singular words; have with plural words (p.l99). 

2. Oral Practice. 

(a) Give&ve sentences containing /am not (p.23). 

(6) Give sentences containii^ II is I, he, she, they (p.68). 

(c) Give six sentences containing have and haven't (p.82). 

(d) Give five sentences containing where words (p.90). 

(e) Give five sentences containing how words (p.ll6). 

{/) Give sentences containing grow, grew, and grown (p.244). 

(j) Give sentences containing see, saw, and seen (p.258) . 
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"GOOD CITIZENSHIP" DISCUSSIONS 

The World War and the national problems of reconstruc- 
tion that have grown out of it place a new emphasis upon 
the need of high ideals of "Good American Citizenship." 
Every department of our schools can contribute to the 
building of these ideals; but the language period, tbrov^h 
its oral and written composition work, affords a specially 
fitting opportunity for training American boys and girls to 
translate emotional patriotism into practical good citizenship. 

This Appendix si^gests composition subjects of two 
kinds for this work: Part I outlines a lesson for discussion 
at the close of each half-year, based upon a summary of 
all the ideals of Good Citizenship that have appeared in 
the daily lessons within that semester; Part II (pages 275- 
288) supplies a list of supplementary subjects for discus- 
sion, deahng with practical qualities that form the basis of 
sound national character. 



PAET I 

Third Grade — First Half-Year 
(To follow Lesson 73, page 68) 
Conversation 

A Better America 
We hear a great deal nowadays about making America 
a better nation than it has ever been. Our country needs 
to be full of "Good Citizens," young and old, who lead 
the kind of lives that will help to make America a happy 
home for all. 

273 
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Good Americans, whether in school or out of it, are 
those who work honestly, believe in service to others, 
avoid wastefulness, and in other ways show that they 
think of their neighbors' welfiure, instead of always think- 
ing selfishly bow they can get more things for themselves. 

Turn back to the earlier pages of this book and see 
how many of the selections and topics for discussion teach 
some lesson in "Good Citizenship." For example, in Les- 
son 1 you talked about your feelii^ for your school. How 
do the schools of our country help to make good Ameri- 

What quahties that every citizen should have can be 
found in Lesson 37 In Lesson 19? In Lesson 237 

Make a list, which your teacher will write on the 
board, of all the good qualities for American citizens . that 
are mentioned in the Lessons in this half-year. Can you 
add to this list some other qualities that have not been 
mentioned so far in your book? 



Similar lessons, based on the form outlined above, may 
well be used at the close of later half-year periods, follow- 
ing Lesson 147 (p. 127), Lesson 76 (p. 202), and Lesson 
149 (p. 268). 
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SUPPLEMENTARY SUBJECTS FOR ORAL AND 
WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

The following subjects for oral and written composition, 
grouped according to theme, provide helpful material to 
supplement the lessons given in the text, or for use in the 
place of certain leasoos ia the book. 

For example. No. 1 may be used instead of Lesson 2, 
page 2, which introduces the subject of pets, or it may well 
follow it as a supplementary lesson. In some cases it may be 
found desirable to discuss a group of several connected topics 
as one lesson. These topics can be made the basis of oral 
discussion one day and followed the next day by written work. 

The arrangement of these subjects into two groups — 
one for the third year, and the other for the fourth — is 
flexible. Teachers of fourth grade should feel free to assign 
subjects listed for third grade, when such topics have not 
already been used in the preceding year. 

Although the plan for using the Supplementary Theme 
Subjects is flexible, and the teacher should feel free to draw 
upon them whenever occasion arises, Lessons in the text 
that particularly lend themselves as fitting bacl^ound for 
the thanes are si^gested in parentheses. 

Third Grade 

Kindness 

1. Why I Am Kind to My Cat. (Lesson 2.) 

(a) His kindness to me. (&) His usefulness, 

(c) His need for protection. 
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2. What the Cat Does for Us. (Lesson 7.) 

(a) Catches mice and rata, (b) Does tricks for us. 

3. Why We Kill Mice and Rats. 

(a) They gnaw food, hooks, etc. (6) They cany disease. 

4. How I Keep My Cat from Killing Birds. (L. 112.) 

{a) I feed her well. (6) I put a bell on her. 

5. How I Teach Baby to Play with Kitty. (L. 7.) 

(a) To play with a string, spool, etc. 

(b) Not to pinch or hurt kitty. 

6. A Good Name for My Cat. 

(a) List all the names of cats that you know. 
(6) Select by vote the three the class likes best. 

7. The Best Cat Story I Have Ever Heard or Head. 

8. What I Think of a Boy Who Is Unkind to His Dog. 

(Lessons 23 and 5S.) 
(a) He would be unkind to other dumb aoimala. 
(6) He would be unkind to his playmates. 

9. Why I Prefer for a Friend a Boy Who Is Kind to 

Animals to One Who Is Cruel. 

10. What Dogs Do for Us. (Lesson 23.) 

(a) They axe faithful watchers, 
(ft) They do other useful work. 
(c) They are good playfellows. 

11. How Should We Treat Dogs? {Lesson 7.) 

(a) Feed them well. (6) Give them a soft, warm bed, 
(c) We should be kind to them always. 

12. The Best Dog Story I Have Ever Heard or Read. 

(Lesson 7.) 

13. This is the pledge of the Bands of Mercy: "I 

will try to be kind to all living creatures, and 
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will try to protect them." Thousands of chil- 
dren in our country belong to these Bands of 
Mercy. Have you one in your school? If so, 
what good things has it done? If not, why 
would it be a good plan to have one? (Lesson 7.) 

14. How I Show Kindness to Birds. (Lesson 62.) 

(a) In winter. (b) In summer. 

(g) How I treat their nests and e^ss. 

15. Birds That I Know. (Lesson 109.) 

(a) Their names. (b) The color of each. 
(c) Those I like best. 

16. What Birds Do for Us. (Lesson 114.) 

(a) How they help plants and trees. 
(6) The pleasure they give us. 

17. A Story About the Kindness of Lincoln. (L. 80.) 

18. A Story About the Kindness of Another Great 

Man. 

19. Why I Am Pohte to My Playmates. (L. 13.) 

20. Memorize: 

"Politeness is to do or say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way." 

21. How I Show Pohteness at Home. (Lesson 58.) 

22. How I Can Be Polite on the Street. (Lesson 86.) 

Honesty 

23. Memorize and explain: (Lesson 58.) 

"There is nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth." 
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24. Why No One Wants to Play Games with Boys or 

Girls Who Cheat. (Lessons 103 and 125.) 

25. Why Lincohi Was Called "Honest Abe." (L. 81.) 

26. What I Do When I Find a Lost Article. 

27. Why I Am Honest in Doing My School Work. 

28. How I Cheat Myself When I Copy from a School- 

mate. 

29. The Best Story I Know About Honesty. 

Good Health 

30. Why Good Health Is the Most Precious Thing 

We Can Own. (Lesson 145.) 

(a) In doing work. (6) In having fun. 

31. Why I Wash My Hands Before a Meal. 

(a) For health. (6) For lookfl. 

32. Why I Never Put Pencils or Coins or Fingers in 

My Mouth. 

33. Why I Brush My Teeth. 

(a) For health. (6) For looks. 

34. Why the Dentist Is One of My Best Friends. 

35. Why I Sit Up and Stand Up Stra^ht. 

36. Why I Always Use a Handkerchief When I Sneeze 

or Cough. 

37. Why I Always Sleep with My Window Open. 

38. Explain: "An ounce of prevention is worth a 

poimd of cure." 

39. Why I Never Accept a Foolish "Dare." 
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Safety First 

40. Why I Try to Be Careful in My Work. (L. 17.) 

(a) At school. (6) In my home. 

41. Why I Try to Be Careful in My Play. 

(fl) In choosing a place. (&) In the way I play. 

42. Why I Do Not Cross in the Middle of a Crowded 

Street. 

43. Why I Always Look Both Ways Before Crossing. 

(fl) On my own account, (b) On account of others. 

44. Why It Is Not Safe to Jump on Moving Wagons 

or Cars. 

45. Why I Never Run When Carrying Pointed Things. 

46. How I Made an Icy Sidewalk Safe. 

47. Why I Never Throw Fruit-skins on the Sidewalk. 

48. Why I Always Keep to the Right. 

49. How I Help Smaller Children to Play Safely. 

50. Why I Never Play with Fire. 

51. Why I Never Stand Close to an Open Fire. 

52. What I Would Do If My Clothing Caught Fire. 

53. How a Fire May Be Started with Christmas 

Candles. (Lesson 55.) 

Hie PoUcemftn 

54. Why the Policeman Is a "Safety First" Man. 

(a) To those who walk. (&) To those who ride. 

55. Why I Should Not Be Afraid of a Policeman. 

56. The Policeman, a Friend of Lost Children. ' 
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57. The Folicemaa, a Friend of Strangers. 

58. Why I Always Wait for the Policeman's Signal 

Before Crossing a Crowded Street. 

59. Some Duties of the Policeman. 

60. How We Can Help the Policeman. 

61. What the Mounted Policeman Does. 

62. Why I Should Not Like to Live in a City Without 

Policemen. 

63. The Best Story I Know About a Brave PoUceman. 

The Fireman 

64. How the Fireman Is a "Safety First" Man. 

(a) To persons. (6) To buildings and what is in them. 

65. How the Fireman Is Dressed, and Why. 

66. What Firemen Bring to a Fire. 

67. How the Firemen Know When There Is a Fire. 

68. How the Fireman Puts Out Fire. 

69. Why Firemen Have to Work Hard on July 4. 

70. Why We Need Fire Drills in Schools. 

71. What Do You Thmk When You See the Word 

"Exit" in a Theater or Other Pubhc Building? 

72. How to Find the Exit in a Darkened Theater. 

73. The First Thing to Do When You Enter a Theater 

or Any Strange Building. 

74. The Best Story I Know About a Brave Fireman. 

75. A Fire That Was Started by Carelessness. 

76. How I Can Help Prevent Fires. 

77. What I Learned Last Fire-prevention Day. 
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The Postman 



78. Why I Like to Receive Letters. 

79. Kinds of Tickets Your Letters and Post Cards 

Must Have Before They Can Travel. 

80. What Becomes of Your Stamped Letter After It 

Is Dropped into the Mail Box. 

81. How Mail Is Carried. 

(fl) To other cities. (6) To rural districts. 

82. Does the Postman Come Only in Pleasant Weather? 

83. Would You Like to Be a Postman? Why? 

84. How We Can Help the Postman. 

(a) In writing the address plainly. 

(b) In answering the bell promptly. 

85. The Best Postman I Ever Knew. 

Thrift 

86. Why No One Thinks Well of a Tramp. 

(o) How he gets his living. (6) The way he looks. 

87. What a Tramp Wastes. (Lesson 3.) 

88. Do Hard-working Men Become Tramps? (L. 14.) 

89. The Meanii^ of Thrift. (Lessons 3, 14, 19, 128.) 

(o) Working, (fc) Saving. 

90. How Our Government Taught Us Thrift During 

the Worid War. 

91. How Thrift Stamps Taught Us to Save. 

92. What I Bought with the Pennies in My Bank. 

93. How I Earned Money for Christmas Gifts. (Les- 

sons 49 and 51.) 
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94. How I Try to Save My Clothing. (Lesson 19.) 

95. How I Save Paper and Pencils. 

96. What Thrift of Health Means. (Lesson 145.) 

97. How Keeping My Feet Dry and Warm in Winter 

Means Thrift of Health. (Lesson 54.) 

98. How Running Out Without Wraps in Cold Weather 

Means Waste of Health. (Lesson 64.) 



FOURTH GRADE 
Kindness 

1. How Horses Should Be Treated. (Lesson 34.) 

2. What Horses Do for Men. (Lesson 33.) 

3. How a Careful Driver Will Treat His Horse. 

(o) In hot weather, (fe) In very cold weather. 
(c) When the pavement is aUppery. 

4. If a Horse Could Speak, What He Would Say: 

(a) To the man who put a frosty bit into his mouth. 

(b) To the man who let him stand uncovered in the 

bitter wind. 

5. What a Fallen Horse Would Say to His Driver. 

6. Why Burlap or Chain Shoes Should Be Fastened 

to a Horse's Hoofs When the Roadway Is Icy. 

7. How a Blanket Spread Over the Icy Pavement 

Under a Horse's Feet Will Help Him to Get Up. 

8. Explain: 

"A man of kindness to his beasts is kind; 
But brutal actions show a brutal nund." 
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9. Why the Horse As a Worker Has a Right to His 

W^es. What Wages Should Be Paid to a Horse? 

10. How a Faithful Horse, Too Old to Work, Should 

Be Treated. 

11. The Story of the Horse That Rang the Bell of Atri. 

12. Explain: (Lesson 1.) 

"Blessed are the merciful, 
For they shall obtain mercy." — Bible. 

13. The Best Story I Have Read About the Kindness 

of an Animal to Man. 

14. The Most Interestii^ Story I Know About Man's 

Kindness to Animals. 

Honesty 

15. How I Learned That It Pays to Be Honest. (Les- 

sons 118 and 130.) 

16. Why It Pays to Be Honest at School. (Leraon 1 17.) 

(a) In work, (fc) In play. 

17. What It Means to "Play Fair" inaGame. (L.74.) 

18. A Story of a Lost Article That Was Found by an 

Honest Person. 

19. A Story That Illustrates the Honesty of One of 

Our Country's Greatest Men. 



. Why a Person Who Is Helpful to Others Is i 
Good Citizen. (Lesson 16.) 
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21. "Do at Least One Good Turn to Somebody Every 

Day" ; Why is this a good rule for boys and ' 
girls to follow? (Lesson 16.) 

22. The Best Story I Know About a Patriotic Act. 

23. The Best Story I Know About a Brave Deed. 

24. A Good Story of a Thrifty Boy. 

25. What Our Nation Would Be Like If Each Person 

Were Kind, Honest, Thrifty, Brave, and Patri- 
otic. (Lesson 85.) 

Safety First 

26. Some "Safety First " Signs That Prevent Accidents. 

27. Why the Street Cleaner Is a "Safety First" Man. 

28. Why the Raib-oad Engineer Is a "Safety First" 

Man. 

29. Name Other "Safety Fu^t" Men and Give Their 

Duties. 

30. Name Some Foolish Risks That Sensible Boys and 

Girls Will Not Take. 

31. Why I Never Ride a Bicycle on the Left Side of 

the Street. 

32. Some Things That I Never Do: 

(a) Jump off a movii^ car or elevator. 
(&) Play in the roadway. (d) Skate in the roadway. 
(c) Build bonfires. (e) Play with matches. 

33. How a Clean City Means "Safety First." 

34. How I Can Help: (Lesson 116.) 

(o) To keep our yard clean, (b) To keep the streets clean. 
(c) To keep the schoolroom neat. 
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35. The Kind of Children You Would Expect to Find 

in a Neighborhood Where the Sidewalks Are 
Marked with Chalk, and Where Fruit-skins and 
Papers Litter the Streets. 

36. How Careful Citizens Help to Keep the City Clean. 

The Policeman 

37. Why There Are I>aws or Rules for Your School. 

38. Why Rules Must Be Obeyed in Playing Games. 

39. Why There Are Laws for City and Country. 

40. Why We Have Policemen. 

41. What Would Happen If We Were Without Police- 

men for a Time? 

42. How the Police Protect Our Homes and Property. 

43. An Exciting Story cf a PoUceman. 

44. How Grass and Flowers in Our Parks Are Pro- 

tected by Laws. 

45. How We Can Help the Policemen: 

(a) In the parks, (b) In the streets, 

46. The Most Interesting Story I Have Ever Heard or 

Read About a Policeman. 

The Fireman 

47. Why It Is Necessary to Have a Fire Department. 

48. A Fire in the Coimtry Where There Is No Fire 

Department. 

49. Ways in Which Fires May Be Started Carelessly. 

50. How We Can Prevent Many Fires by Carefulness. 
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51. What I Would Do If My Clothing Caught Fire. 

52. What I Would Do If the Clothing of a Playmate 

Caught Fire. 

53. How to Turn In an Alarm of Fire. 

54. A False Alarm. 

55. An Eo^ne House. 

56. The Duties of a Fireman. 

(a) At the Fire Station, (ft) At the fire. 

57. How the Fireman Risks Hib life for Others, 

58. How Firemen Save Property. 

(a) Buildings, (b) Things in buildings. 

59. Why Firemen Must Be Prompt. 

60. Why Firemen Must Obey Their Chief. 

61. The Best Kind of Ash Cans and Why. 

62. The Best Thii^ to Do in Case of Fire in a Theater. 

63. The Best Story I Know About a Brave Fireman. 

64. The Greatest Fire I Know About. 

65. Fire-prevention Day. 

66. Why Fire-prevention Day Means a Cleaner City. 

The Postman 

67. The Duties of a Postman. (Lesson 93.) 

68. The Carrier Pigeon As a Postman. 

69. The Pony Express As a Mail Carrier. (Lesson 92.) 

70. Present-day Ways of Carrying Mail. (Lesson 92.) 

71. Airplane Mail Routes. 

72. What Is a Sub-station? Where Is the One Nearest 

Your Home? 
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73. Where Does Yoiir Letter Go After It Leaves the 

Sub-station? 

74. Where Does Your Letter Go After It Leaves the 

R.F.D. Box? 

75. WhyAreStampsCancelledjandbyWhom? (L.9I.) 

76. What Marks Are Put on the Envelope by Post- 

office Clerks? 

77. Describe the Journey of a Letter Traveling from 

Your Home to a Priend in a Distant City. 

78. Describe the Journey of a Letter Going from Your 

City to England. 

79. How to Help the Postman at Christmas. (L. 59.) 

(a) When to send mail. (6) How to wrap it. 
(c) How to address it. 

80. What We Mean by Parcel Post. 

81. A Special Delivery Letter. 

(a) How sent. (6) How delivered. 

Thrift 

82. Explain: 

"Spend but do not waste; 
Save but do not be a miser." 

83. The Different Kinds of United States Money. 

84. What Is a Savings Bank? 

85. How Working and Saving Make a Good Citizen. 

86. The Story of a Poor Boy Who, by Thrift. Became 

a Great Man, Useful and Wealthy. 

87. Why We Should Form the Habit of Thrift. 
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88. What Is Meant by Saving Time? 

89. How Promptness Saves Time in School. 

90. Explain: "Haste Makes Waste." 

91. How We Cmi Be Thrifty with the Things We Use 

in School. 

92. How I Am Thrifty in the Care of My Clothing. 

93. How I Can Use My Old Clothes. 

(a) Mending and damii^. 

(b) Having them made over. 

94. How My Garden Helps in Thrift. (L. 36, 132.) 

95. What Our Government Did to Teach Us Thrift of 

Food Dming the World War. 

96. What Our Government Did to Teach Us Thrift 

of Money During the World War. 

97. How Going to Bed Early and Sleeping with Open 

Windows Means Thrift of Health. 

98. Explain: 

"Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes men healthy, wealthy, and wise." 

99. The Boy Scouts Are Thrifty. Here is their ninth 

law; why is it a good one to follow? 
"A scout is thrifty. He does not wantonly destroy 
property. He works faithfully, wastes nothing, and 
makes the best use of his opportunities. He saves his 
money so that he may pay his own way, be generous 
to those in need, and helpful to worthy objects." 
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GLOSSARY 

•KEY TO THE SOUNDS OP MARKED VOWELS 



i' [s-blfti'), brUsht; a*y- 

(&-l[DrdlDc), with refer- 
ence to; loUDwiof the proper ord«r of 

a report: a deBcription. 
ad-mlfnd (&d-mlt'ed), received, 
•.-dopt'ed (ti-dSp'Mfl). uceptsd. 
«d-Tui'tAg-ee (&d-v4a'Uj-£i), opportun' 

ad-vice' (Id-vtsl , B helpful auggestioa. 

al'le'giuice (IL-lS'Jiina), loy&lty. 
■-totf (ii-lSfl'). high up. 
am-M'tlon (&m-blah'(in), wiahr 

«n'oo-»l (in'a-SI), yeBtly. 

■-put' (^p&nl. uide. 

A-polTo (B-p61'6), thesungod. 

«-p08'tto-phe (i-pfls'trS-fel , the mark (' 
used to indicate poBseaaioa or the omie 
eion of a letter oi letters from a word 

■p-pearod' ia-p*rd'), looked, 

•p-poinfed (S-point'ed), chosen. 

A-«p'i-hoe (i-rSp'li-hO), sn Indian tribe 

•r'bu-tiu (arta-tilB), an early iprin, 

u-tul(S' (S-r&aj'), to place. 
■r'rint (Sr'ftnt), out-and-out; real. 
Art (Art), are, the spelling used vith Ihpu 
u'li-des (&r't1-k'li), thmp. 
■B-dgned' (&4lnd'), ffvea. 
■t-tead'ed (a-t«od'«d), went to. 

(au'ia-mfl'bll), a vehicle 

[a-wlnglog), flying. 

Ba-bon'd^ (bA-bOn'akA), the RuBuan 

"Mother Goose." 
Iwle (bfU), a large package carefully 

wrapped for tranaportation- 
bui-difti (bao-dlt'D, lobbera. 

This key, vith the exception of the I 



a& as in fmt 

ban (ban), rodt. 

beiD'tf-^ (bd'tl-fl). to make beautiful. 
been (bin), a form of the word be. 
fie-fa'DO (be-fi'nS), the Italian "Mother 



blast (blJHt), strong wind. 

bleached (blechi). whitened. 

bleak (bl«k). cold. 

blea'aed (bIfa'M), wonderfully good. 

blith'eit (blrth'^t), happieet. 

blood (blad), family. 

bloom (blS&m), color; tint. 

r-inf (bli^'t&T-Tng), blowing hi 



rhich the aeeds lie. 



and noisily. 
boUa (bSli), pods i] 
bore (bfir), brought forth, 
bough (bow), branch. 
bravei (br&vs), Indian warriora. 
bremt-knol (brfet-nSt). a tuft of feathi 

frxim the rest of the body. 
breathed (brSthd), blew gently upon, 
biidg'es (brli'Si), eitcnds bciobb. 
briefly (brMTI), in a few words, 
brighfen (bitf'n). to make bright a 

cliesrlul. 
Brit'ish (bHtlsh), English, 
bruised (broari), crushed or injured, 
bulbs (bQIbi). roots, 
bunk (btink), a small, rude bed, attact 






(blls"]). rush; huiry. 

m-dar (kiU'tn-dtu'), a 
inted etBtement of the d 
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cavl-Hl-lMd (Upl-Ul-lHl), becuu •■ 

apiullMta. 
ca-iMi' <kb-rJSOi to ttiuah loviscly. 
cal'a-bnU M't-bcAt). lo kee 



ce-miof (■«-meDt'). s bmldinc malcriat 

corupoeed of varJDur minenJ aubstr 

thAt vhen mix«d become buiL 

dum'ber (chAm'bEr). room. 

ehuic'M (cbia'eii), liltalibood. 

W (chftajlng), deu uiil doudy by 




(kXr'ik-U 



[i-tlki). 



chu'uul (chipTial), burnt wood. 
chut-ot (ch&rl-et), a two-wheeledyehicle. 

chiuo fcbAe). run; £aUdp. 

cbtf ter-boi' (cb&t'u-bfii), one who tallu 

oil the time, 
cheep (chSp), peep; chirp, 
cheit (ch^t), H Iscge box. 

cliiis'teoed (lalB"ad). liven ■ nMue it 

dfi-ieii <Blt74in), one who Dim 

deaased (kl«nid), eleaned. 

dur (klSr), to cut down and remove 

to leave open spaoes. 
deT'er (kl^v'er). smart, 
di'mite (kU'mat), the ueual westh 

dim (Itllnal, to hold fast. 

dothe) pcess (klotbi ptfa), a laree bi 

doa'ter-ing (kiaH't«r-(De). ii 
Cly-tie CkII'«) the u 

cal-Iec'don (kiS-lek'ehtlD), 



laideD who 1 



carn'mnce (kem'era), buBinese 

com-tDO'liiui (kCi-mA'ahilii) , ei 
com-pan'ion (liSm-pftii'yiiD) , c 



,. . _rt hai^ 

m always pointB to the 

), to find fault. 
■' (kSm-idiO. f 
m'pli-iiMD'ta-iT doaa (kam'pU-mJn'tA- 



rl dSi), tba put 



letter juat befoi* 



com'po-«l'lloB (kfim'po-ilah'lln), a eom- 
bination of wnlenoea forminc a com- 
plate oral or written piece of work. 

GOB-nectloc Ckfr.ntktlnd. joinint. 

ran-alM'ed (ken-elit'ed). wai made up of. 

con'Rant (kJin'stlnt), ooatinual; daily. 

con-taaf (kSn-t«nt'), aatiafiad. 

con-tiQ'ue (kfin-tln'Q), go oni de not atop, 

co'ii-lT (kA'il^O), inuslyj oomfortaU]'. 

cooi'iife (Uii'Ej). bravery, 

MV'er-inc (kliv'er^[n«), indudinc. 
creaked (kr«kd), squeaked, 
cie-a'tion (kre-t'ihan). birth. 
crea'IDca (kri'tOr), any iiving tbing. 
crooBlng (kidOntnc), nnciDK in a soft, 

crop (krSp). harreat. 

crouched (croucht), bent low over. 

crown (kroun). topmoat part. 

crowned (krouod). covcrai. 

CTTB'Ml (kriB'til). dear. 

cnl'ti-vafed (ktil'W-y&fM), catefuJly 



il (dU'»^l, a yellow fi 



dam'aon (dOm'i'n), a Idnd of plum, 
dap'jile-gray (dap'1-gr«), gray ipotted 

dec'o-ra'lioni (dik'S-rft'shOni), 

deep (dSp), dark. 

ds-fead'ed (dMend'&lJ, prole. 
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Dal-tr <d«1-tn, a duiu lor God. 
ddl-cata (tUlt-kU), benutiful: plsaanc. 
ia-aghV^i ((U-bt'ftd), EFuClj pleued. 
MtitOT, oee ijivd*! dalliar (tamp. 
dB-P«rf {dS-pftrtT, leavsi go sw»y. 
dB-pcnd' (dfr-piSiid')p tnut; tciy. 
da-Kend'ia( (dft-BCadliic). coming down. 
d»4](ii' Cde-Bln^), pUn; Hketch; druwinjE. 
dM'ti-iM'lloa (dta'tf-aa'ihliii), end of k 




4i4K'tian (dPrtk'ahliii), routs or oou 

dii'ap-pund' (dto'S-pgrd'), vaaiahed. 
di^con-nnf«d (db'kAn-Uiit'td). diw 

iified; usbappy. 
difr-Etufed (d]:»«(lM'«d), dinpleued. 
du'mal (dli'm^)) dnary- 
dls-pltT' (dfc-pla'l. eiliibition; ihow. 
down'y (dounro^. corsred with lofC i 



IT (drfir), Bftd u 



illoo: 



droVil-]; (drou'i 

d'T'adi (drl'£di), Tood aympha, or fair 

dnU (dIU), foolish: stuind. 

dim'fioa (dQn'jnn), underground prii 

dn'tr (dD'tl), tbat which one ihould d< 

•uth'r (erthl). in the ground. 

•hiu (ihni), elm treeg. 

alrei (Un) , nnaU furiea. 

•B-cunpod' («n-kl 



'msnt (En-ohlat'iL 



at). 



E-fiph'i-or l«-[ilf't-nl), tbe tweUth dv 

^ter ChriMmu. 
t'loit (Ir'iii), ■"■Tt°'"ft 
■z-am'Ine (Sg-itimin). itndy carefully. 
u-csBwl' (ili-rtld'). become skilled, 
ei-cifed («k-eIt'M). uoiued. 
ei-daim' (ikn-klftm'}. sail aloud; ory out. 
•X;Clam'a-to-iy IGks-kifttn'a-Ui-rD. relat- 



n-jten' (Oa-pTtt"). gin; aUts. 
u'trada l^ks'trlkte), brief selections. 
M-trvmely (iks-trtmll), very, 
faintly (fftntll). feebly; weakly. 

talthtnl (fMh'faai), true. 

fsithful-ly (fgth'f651-I), hard; dutifully. 

fall'ing (fallng), faU; autumn. 

fa-mll'lar [li-mll'^). well acquainted: 

free and easy ; without proper leapeot. 
tu'cy (f&D'sI), idea; ornamental. 
far, much. 

fast (fast), firmly caught. 
fa'TOi-ils (fl'ver-U) , liked beet. 
feath'er-7 (r«lb'er-r| , Imkiiig like feathen. 
Feb'iD-a-iT (feb'roo-&-rI), the aeoond 

feel'ing (feeling), thought; emotion. 

foU(fa).locutdomi. 

fea'd-val (fte'tl-vU), a holiday. 

(ea'die (tfa'tlv), playful, 

fl'nal-ly (fl'nU-l). is the end. 

fine (fin), delicate and beautiful, 

fit (fit). Buitable; of the riiht eoH. 

fixed (flkst). fastened; in a steady gaia. 

fleet's' (flSal), like eofl, white wooL 

flur'ry (aOilD, excitement. 

floth (aOsh), rush. 

fotc'e* (fOra'«>), soldiers, 

foteliead Wi'M), brow; the part of faoe 



•n-cloMd' (tn-kUad'), putinbetw( 

•n-dtue' (Jn-dOr'), bear. 
«a-tiTe' (Sn-tlrO, whole, 
Mi-twinC (Sn-twtD'), fold about. 
•a'lo-lop* (en'vWSp), a oover. 



for'eifa (fOrln), belongiog ti 

eouiitry, 
fn'sst (fSr'tet), a large wood 



1 diiCereat 
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for'luiie, luck. 

fn'cnnu (Iri'friai), (wset perfume. 

fn'snnl (frl'ftr&nt), jwaet eaMlluic, 

bint* (frinj), s border. 

(rol'li (frOlTk). merry pUy. 

biMt-^ocksil (Crost-lAkt), fioHQ. 

fcMfr (fros'tO. covered wth lro«t. 

■I'bla (gfit'l), tbe three-cornered end of 

SdluSlj ((il'int-1I), ID ■ brave aiHl 

(■I'menti ((Sr'menti), clothing. 
■ny (gl), bright. 
■■w <f &>)■ Btsre; h Ble>dr look. 
(Uk'ei-oiu (i^n'Si-fia), large. 

^ngliain (gIng'Sm). oottou or lioeii 

■biped cloth, 
tleam (gl£ni). shine. 
finned (glend), cBthered. 
flee (g]£>, joy; hsppineii. 
dirn'mnr (gLIm'«r|. to Bbine funtly. 
glo'ri-oiu (gld'H-Ofl), bright and beautiful. 



goblin (gfib'Itn), a playful and mi«chier' 
godfa'lhsr (gad'fa;thEr), one who^prom- 

after its religiouA tTaining. 
gOT'era-ment (gBv'ern-ment), the body of 

men chosen lo niake and carry out the 

grasp (gr^p). firm liold. 

grate'ful (grftt'foolj, thanUuL 

grave fgrftv), quiet; eerioui; proud and 

(leet (gr6t), to meet ; to weloome. 

grim (grim), unpleasaot. 

tcomd, background. 

group titrGSvp). several; a collection. 

guard (gard), protect. 

cailfiF of C^l). deeerving of bUme for. 



hap'seaed (h&p"Dd), chanced, 
lurd'ahip (hftnl'ahlp), auffeiiug. 
hare (bftr), rabbit. 



flowers and red berri 



harih, rough. 
hu'VOM (har'veat), 
hath (Uth), haa. ai 

haVthom (hA'thara), I 

ha'iel bank Oi&'i'l bink). the nde of a 
hiU where the baiel buahee grow. 

hearth (hlrth), tbe flreplaee. 

heav'y (hSvl). hard. 

hedge (hij), ■ fence of buahea or abrubs. 

Hi-o-wa'tha (hl'^-wA'th*), the name ul 
-!._ _L!_^ _!. -erinLongfeliow'flpoeii- 



tbeehiefcli 



hld'd< 



be Song of HiawB 



- -, ,. — . — celb 

made by bee* to hold their honey- 
hopB ChSpa). ripe cooes of the h(v plaiii. 
boat! (hSHU), crowds. 
hnd'dled (bad"ld). crowded. 
bj'a-ciDth (bfa-elptb), a kiiid of flower. 



im-ac'i-u-rr (I-na-rl). make-believe, 
Im'l-tale Cml-tAtl. do in the sune wa.i 
im-me'dl-ats-ly a-me'dI-fiC40, at once. 
Im-por'tant Om-por'tftnt).priucipHl;clutl 
im-prove'msiLt Gm^-probv'mtet), better- 






it C[n'el-d«nt), evei 

ig (Tn'kilmlng), i 

In'com-plete' (In'kSiii-pIet'). unfinishpd. 

In-denf (In-deDt'), to aet a line farther in 

from the left edge than the other 

In'di-a rublwr On'dl-a rOb'er), a touffa. 
elastic aubstaace mads frtnn tiis juioe 
of a plant growing in warm countries, 

in'dl-vla'i-ble Qn'dl-vlil-b'l), strongly 

in-i'tial an-Isb'U), a letter that atanda for 



I, (bSkt and bU"ld), 



m-qnir'ing {In-kwtrlng), asking. 
In-quii'r (In-qulrf), question, 
in'aecta (In's£kts), bugs, bees, flit 

i'tema (rt£mi), things jotted dow 
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Kn»). logs crowded (ocetber. 
g (jinj'gllng), ringioB noisilj 
i-Blu MD-rOil-eha), a email. 



kM'ebief aa^chlf), a cloth worn 

women oa a covering lor the bead. 

kJng'B high'w*; <hl'wS), public road. 

lad'oi (Ud"D), heavy with a load. 
hae Ota), a nanow road not used 

luch {Ibch), a kind ol tree. 

lash Oieb). to switch back and iortl 

le« (Is), meadow. 

leafOesi (lEflte), without leaves. 

Imlh'Br-^r Oeih'er-r), looking as if 



nuf ten, see what i 
me-lo'di-oiu (me-li 



mid'Hhip'nun (mid'Bblp'm&n). i 

board a veBeel. 
mild (mild), pleasantly warm. 

mitlups (mis'haps), accidents; 



lotha 



Chrietmiu brownie in Denmaik. 
mist (mTst), cloud; log- 

moc'u-Bia (mak's-elo), the soft leather 
-L n [)y jjij Indiana. 



«|m; 



ifl'tOr), p 



leaglh'ea-iiiA (I'^ng'th'n-lnc), trov 

Il'bra-rT (U'bta-rl). a building or [[ 

lin'gBTB (llDg'efiTz)^ stays. 
lifet-«-nie (Ut'ec-a-tQr), fine writ 

both poetry and prose. 
live stock (llv stdk). the (aria sDimals. 
lo-ca'tiDn (li^-kS'shaa), aituatioa. 



logs lar'inc on, plac 






mul'Ii-plisd (mOI'tl-plId). i 



kir»Hya«'41-tD.faithfulnoBs; devot 
hu'dona (li^b'lia), detictoua. 
iBB'U-er (10s'tl-6r), louder: heartier. 



D^-t'l). cloak, 
nar'iln), ed«o. 



ob'jects <eb'jekts), articles; Cbia«s. 
ob-aerve' (Sb-ittrvO. celebrate, 
oc'cn-pi'tiaas (Sk'a-pS'^Qni), work. 
oddly (Sd'll). queerly. 
of-f^ld'ad (6'fead'M), displeased. 
offer-ins (Ofer-Ing). a gift, 
old moBB-tache' (miis-tish'), soldier. 
o-mifled (6v[ilt'«d), left out. 
o-pla'lon CS-pIn'yiln), belief. 
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ofuifa (Or'lnj). > trnit. 
o-ricl-wU (6-rij'HiJU), in tta 
o'tei-tDpa' (S'Ter-tOiigO. itntchai am 
the top of. 

palm, (pAni), ewe. 
pulf>d(p4nt'U),brHtlKdbud. 
p«r-tie'a-lM (pB>tIk'B-Ur), epsdiJ, 
pui'sn-br' (pb'E»-br), thoH who pui. 
fUilnftew (ptalng [Q). very f«n. 
^'tii-ot (p&'tri-St), one who lorei and 

delmdB nia ooimtry. 
^ftet (pJU'flr). alidit aotukda. aa of foot- 

alcpa; to f aU ceDUy* ao ol rain, 
tame <pdi), a ihort atop. 
pMp o'daj (pip e dft). v«T eariy in the 

monuBjE ! aaybreak. 
pea'id-tT (pCn'U-tl), puDinhmenl. 



pafala (p«t'U>), the bncht leavn of a 

a bjwer'i bloaaom. 
Iit-anlal (pl-ftnlit), one who pUye the 

Pic-to'rl-al Il-Uu-tni'tlaD (pIk-tA'rI-U 
n-Ce-tr&'BhQii), the dHoripIion ol aoy- 
thins by meoDB of a i^cture- 

plnch'inc (plachloj;) , cold and foodteaa. 

^tched (picht), set up. 

plan-la'lioD Cpl&D-U'ahfln), a large latata 



ploftina (plfitlnc), BobemiDB. 
lduel[ed(plakt). pulled; jerked, 
plumed (pl^md), decorated. 



tbeeuly £yi 



melody. 

(po'nlii-prea'J.lhen. 
« belorei 



.._« built, cjitied the i 

poi'tlaa (pAr'shDn). shan; amount. 
poa-BBi'iloa (pS-iiah'an), ownenhlp. 
poif er (past'er), a kiod of pieture. 
pov'ei (pou'Sr) , uae in making Uunga work, 
aa thetunung of awbaei by water power. 
pnnka (pr&ni), tricka. 
pray (prt), aak. 

fie-cede' (prfi-sed'), to corns before, 
pre'doua (prtsh'fia) . very valuable. 



under U 



tn-lttnd- (pTMacdO. liked bMtw. 
praa'ant (prii'tnt). that which ia now bet« 
prei'MltB (priii'Sata). ^ta. 
pre'ri-ona (prtM-Oe). former, 
prin'ci-pal (ptln'al-.piU), head of a eehooiL 
frlnf lii( (prfntloc), marldnc. 
prize (ptia), worthy of praiae or reward. 
pro-Bon-d-a'-tlaa (pro-oan Bl-k'BhOn), 

the correct aounding of a word. 
prop'er (prttp'er), reaL 
pro^'et (praCtD.onewhotellisomathins 

poMhif (pOflog), rufflinc. aa ol [eatbeiB. 
•QId), the aoft paxt of any fruit 
r we akin. 

a veietable. 
ptUK'In-a'tlon (pliDck'ta-&'ahan), ths 
diviaton of a natfiuoa into parta by tho 
una of certain marka. 
pnr-aos' (pef-efiaQ, fallow after; ohaaa. 
qvar'tera (qulr'tfira), rooma; plaeca. 
VM«r (kwCr). atrance. 
qoir'ei (kwlr-fe), a caae f or airowi. 
qoiv'eT-lnc (kwlr'b-lna), tremblinc. 

raid (r«d), attack. 

rare (rlr), wondaifally beautiluL 

raT'eUni; (rlv19-lnc), beoomina looaa 



lec'oid (rUc'ord), a written aoaount. 
re-cord' (rA-kOrd'). Co write down. 
reed (red), a kind of tall efsb, 
tef'or-ee' (i«f'e>e'), judge, aa in a came. 
re^er•ence (ref'«r-en»),aaeBinpaiedwlth. 
t*-fer(' (i«-farr7, relatea. 
r».freahed' M-frtahf), made to (eel elean 

re-j(Hc'ln( (rS-joalng), happineea. 
re-late' <i«-Ut'), refer. 
ra-laf*d (r«-lftt'ed), told. 
re-mamlsanca (rS-mSm'bribii;, a rait in 

memory of something, aa a birthday. 
re-peaf ing (r«-p«t1ng), earing over again. 
lep're-MDf (ri^iA-a&it't, to iHctuie; to 
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ri'puu (rTpbu), is nt 

tip'pll (rti>"l), to go in Httle mva. 

nner (iSI'tr), ■ part ot the printins ino- 

flhiiie that qirudB the ink. 
iMtMi (idfrfUts). roiuw, tmaH roots. 
na(h (rfiO, itormy; uopIeauDt. 
noad-tow'a (rnund-loo'er), ui old time 

tower oi cutLe buiJt hi^h uid drcular 

ronf ed (rout'ftd). put to flight. 

nd'Arfiadl), reddish in oobr. 

raffle {T<it"l), a ^thervd od^ng. 

ntnn (rfll"ld). put in moUon. 

ra(h1n( (rtshlos). rapidl; flowiiic. 

ins'set (rOs'Bt), r«ddish-brown. 

rat'tl* (rOs"l), ■ sound ss of the movo- 

nidlMd), spoke. 

ul'n-titloa (■U'tMA'shOn), the put of a 

letter that tails to whom it u written. 
M-lntB' (ai-lDf), sipmsion of reepect and 

loyalty; freetins. 
sa-hif ed (u-UfM), greeted respectfully. 
mh'^ (saw's!), impudent. 
aaw'jer (sfl'yer), one whose work is to 

scaled (skUd). climbed. 

scene (Bfln), the place where a play or a 

part of it is laid. 
>ci>ie(akar).acDouiit. 
•aar (sSr). diy and withered. 

■eek <ii«k), look for. 

se-lscf sd (sfr-Ukt'ed). ohosen. 

MU-aac'rl-fiee Mlf-eUc'iI-fts). uaselfisb- 

Mp'a-taM (sip'o-rU), divide. 
*e-iies M'ris). a number of thinfts of tbe 
sams kind airaDged in a certain order. 
asffle(set"l),tomaksapsrmaneDtbome. 
■hue (bIuu), divide. 
■hail (shU), bundle. 
■bear'iiic (shSi'Ing), outtinc the wool from 

sbsaves (ahAvi). bundies of groin. 
•hel'tet (shSl'Ur), a place of protection. 
■Una (shin), to give a bright, steady light. 
tidr'ered (shlv'ird). trembled, 
■hoots (abfi&ts]. springe; grows. 
Ihnftle (shot"!) 



ric'ne-tar* (slg'nt-tOr). t 






ril'ver-y (.O'ver-I), like silver. 

tim'1-lar (ilml-lar), like something else. 

■leet (sUt), fine, icf particles. 

Blen'dei (alGn'der), slight. 

■aow wteath (snO iCtb). a spring flower. 

snug (snQg), dose fitting. 

■0-ci'e-ly (sO-sT't-tl), companions. 

■sft (sett), gentle. 

soothed (jtdathdl. oomfoHed, 

sortlnf (•Ortlng). sepanting into smal} 

sound, healthy. 

sps'dal de-UT'er-T stamp (sp«sh'KI d^Uv'- 
er-rst&mp). s land of itamp that iniurw 

sped (sped), caused to move, 
■pies (epli), sees; catches Hght of. 
spln'dle (ipTn'd'l), tiie rod or Eun on whieb 

splr'il (eplr^t). feeling. 

spite ot (9plt). sven though having. 

spray (eprft), branch. 

■prsad'ing (spr&i1ug),stietclungout. 

sprites (eprlts), fairicg. 

spun fipQn), the threads drawn out and 

squalls (bIcwAIm). violent gusts of wind. 
Squan'tn (Skwan'tO), an Indian friendly 

to the Filgrima. 
■talk (eUwk), the item, 
■tall (HtAl), a email, open apartment on 

■land'ard (at&n'dard), the foundation on 
which something is supported. 

stsn'ia (st&n'ia). one of the divisiona at 
a poem. 

■tare, a steady look. 

Mate (st&t), conditiotu 

■tee'ple (slf'p'l), the pidnted spire or top 

ileps (steps), paints. 
Item (stOrB), harsh: severe. 



ITS (itOr), hide away for safe keeping. 

I'di-oos (ata'dl-Os), loving to gtudy. 
{d'y (BtfidT). a room set aside for read- 
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nf-tMM' (iiic-rMiO. tdla. 

■ulk'T |>al1d), ORH. 

nm'ma-rf (BllDi'a-ilj.iiBhartBuiiiiiiiacup. 
■ap-pUu' (sa^pUi'). food ud other thinfi 

ni-^*'>i (lur-prli'Si). thinsi tbiit aur- 



lu'd'I-bedl. a 



kt the top of 



tronfii {trSO, t. h 

or food lor tin 
traa'dU-lMd (trOu'd 

bed lor ohiUren. 

tlu'(M(tar'«t). stiU 

s buiklina. 
tirililbl' (tirt'ltt'), the tune between day- 

tiabt and daric 
twinlile (CMnc'k'l). to sparkle, 
nn-bid'den (5n-bld"n), unssked. 
an-chid'den (tlD-ehtd"n), witbout beins 

nn-puid'ed (dn-Kftrd'MJ. unprotected. 
Da'ian (Oa'yliu), the United States. 
tm-wink'iaf (fin-wlnklog). ateady. 
ui'ddni (Qr'chTai), inifichievoua bcjyB. 



tem'pei-a-ture (Um'peiHi-tDc). desree o( 
tend'«d (l^nd'ed), took cue of. 



Tin'iBhed (vtnliht). diaappaared. 

nlil-cle (v«'hl-k'1), that in hUeIi b 

Bon or thine >fi earned on land. 
tIbw (vO), Bight. 
wan'd«-in( (wfto'db'-Iac). rosmiuc. 



thleT'iih (tUvlih). • 



tide Is low (tid is 19). the time 

action of the sun and moon oi 

dn'^ (tHa^'l). sharpness, as 

ti'i? (U'nl), small. 
li'llo(trfl), name, 
to-bog-gan (to-hfie'Sn), a long 
tomed, lisiit sled, used for eoa 
toilTng (toinng), working. 

Dsafed (tiet'ed), thought of. 



aon'hled (trab"ldj, disturbed; aad. 



hal-ey'erwaa(hw81-6V8 


r).wh8t™uldbe. 


hat mat'teis (mat'eri). 


what difference 








•heat sUck (hwec sUk) 


wheat, StiU 




the sulk, arranged in 


a Urge, oide 


ly 


pile. 






■heei'y (hwEil). breathing bard sa 


if 


irhifUhwurl). a blowing 


bout. 




fhlsked (hwlskd), moved quickly. 




,hi»k'ing(hwlsk1ng).b! 


•wing about. 




irtiiKhwItJ.lMtiinaiant. 






iri^wama (wlg'wami), I 


idian tents. 




ntch'sB (wkh'^i), siur 


ta with ma 




pow«™,usnallyeva!^ 






iron'der Iwfln'derl, surpr 


u». 




iron'dgr world (wiin'der 


worU). a iJ 




full of strange and suiptising things. 




prood'en(wa6d"n|.nmd. 


of wood. 




itordlesB (»llrd^fa), wit 


hout words. 




vorn <wdrn). reached aro 


undto. 




M-«n (wQ'v'n). mads ii 


nto cloth. 
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A, with begmmog consonants, 37, 
38, 40, 42, 69, 117, 120, 129, 145 
Abbreristiona: 
capitals with, 58, 69, 120, 128, 

139, 149, 189, 192, 202, 269 
common, 202, 206, 207, 228, 

229, 268 
definition of, 58 
end with period, 58, 69, 75, 76, 

82, 120, 128, 139, 192, 202, 

in titles, 75, 82, 107, 120, 121, 

128, 139, 149, 202, 203, 269 
of days of week, 192, 193, 269 
of montha, 58, 69, 76, 82, 107, 

120, 128, 139, 193, 194, 269 
of names. 73, 82, 107, 128, 202, 

266, 269 
of names of places, 202. 205, 

209, 217, 218, 220 
St. for eaiTd, 205, 206 
summary of, 69, 128, 269 
Accent mark, 171, 172, 173, 181, 

190, 203, 216, 223, 233. etc. 
Addresaiog envelopes, 217, 218, 

220, 228. 239, 233, 248, 268 
An, withvowek, 37, 38, 40, 42, 69, 

117, 120, 129. 145, 272 
And, or, 152, 153, 159, 203, 271 
Apostrophe; 
in contractions, 332, 233, 253, 

263, 265, 270 
to show possession with plural 

words ending in s, 186, 190, 

203, 233, 270 
with 3 added to singular words, 

186, 190, 203, 205, 233, 238, 

265, 270 
Are, with words meaning more than 

one, 21, 28. 44, 53, 69, 75, 

110, 117, 129, 139, 177, 272 



Bit^raphies: 
Lincoln, 73 
Loi^ellow, 213 
Washington, 208 

Calendar, making a, 193 
Capitalization; 

beginning of every sentence, 1 
ll, 13, 19, 23, 28, 53, 69. IC 

120, 128, 138, 139, etc. 

121, 128, ] 
/, used as a word, 23, 28, ^ 

69, 120, 121, 128, 220, et 
in abbreviations, 58, 69, I! 

128, 139, 149, 189, 192, el 
in direct quotations, 257, 21 

262, 269 
in poetry, 115, 120, 121, IJ 

224, 257, 286, 269 
in titles, 33,34,42,69, 117,11 

120, 121, 128, 133, 139, 1^ 

149, 151, 220, 247, 248, 2J 

266, 269 
initials, 72, 82, 107, 120, 1! 

128, 189, 302, 266, 269 
names for Deity, 187, 190, 2( 

212, 269 
names of holidays, 43, 53, ( 

120, 121, 128, 149, 189, 2 
names of montha, 57, 58, i 

76, 115, 120, 121, 128, \i 

149, 193, 269 
names of persons, 72, 82, 1( 

120, 121, 128, 189, 202, 2( 
209, 266, 269 

names of places, 187, 189, II 

202, 203, 209, 212, 269 
of titles, 75, 82, 107, 117, 11 

121, 128, 139, 149, 205, 2 
summary of, 69, 128, 203, 26t 
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in letter writing, 206, 220, 228, 

239, 248, 208, 270 
Commas: 
eeparating direct quotation 

from Bent«nce, 257, 262, 270 
eeparating words in a series, 162, 

153, 159, 203, 270 
eummaiy, 128, 203, 270 
with dtLtea, 76, 77, 82, 107, 128, 

193, 194, 195, 2m, 220, 228, 

248, 250, 261, 262, 270 
with yes and no, 264, 270 
Complimentary close of letter, 

207, 220, 229, 233, 248, 268 
Composition: 
Apples, 151 
Aibor Day, 238, 248 
Birds, The, 96 
Birthdays, 77 
Carpenter, The, 199 
Chickens, 105 
Christmas, 45 
Christmas, Our, 190 
Christmas Tree, Our, 62 
County Fair, The, 144 
Farm Animal I Have Seen, 162 
Farm Animals, 161 
Farmer, The, 24 
Farming, 251 
Flowers That I Know, S 
Garden, My, 114 
Holidays, 43 
Bow to Make a Chicken Coop, 

254 
How to Play Marbles, 109 
India Rubber, 102 
Jack-o'-lantem, My, 159 
Kite, My, 224 
Letter, Journey ot, 219 
Nuta, 1S2 



Composition (Continued): 

Pets, My, 8 

Postage Stamps, 218 

Poultry, 254 

Preparation for Winter, 136 

Pumpkin, The, 32 

Pus^ Willows, 88 

Ram, The, 100 

Retelling: 

Aaron and the Blue Jays, 98 
Big Red Apple, The, 10 
Dog and the Horse, The, 25 
Easter Surprise, An, 105 
Fairy's New Year Gift, 56 
Flag, A Story of the, 80 
Little Girl Who Would Not 

Work, The, 7 
March's CaU, 84 
Mother's Christmas Present, 

49 
Stories Liked Best, 118 
Thank^ving Day, 35 
Three Pumpkins, The, 32 
Two GardMiB, TTief 114 
Waking of the Fktwov, 119 

She<v, 180 

Shelter, 195 

Sports, Winter, 66, 200 

Spring, 94, 230 

Sprii^ subject. Choice of, 240 

Spring Flowers, 243 

Spring Games, 251 

St. Valentine, 205 

SteU Fair, Tlie, 144 

Swimming Race, A, 126 

Thanksgiving Day, 35, 41, 173 

Thanksgiving Subject, 173 

Transportation of Mful. 219 

Transportation on Laud, 228 

Transportation on Water, 227 
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Composition (Continved): 
Treee, The, 23S 
Trees, Uses of, 236 
Vacation, My, 263 
Vegetables, 162 
VisitoM to a Fruit Tree, 188 
Water, 225 
Weather, The, 85 
What I Know about Fruits, 137 
Wind, The, 222 
Wool, 181 



CtmtractioDs: 
apoetrophe in, 232, 233, 253, 

262, 265, 270 
definition of, 233, 270 
final g omitted, 253 

Dalfis: 
comma between day and month, 

250, 261, 261, 262, 270 

comma between day of month 

and year, 76, 77, 107, IK, 

193, 194, 251, 261, 262, 270 

Days of week: 

abbreviations of, 192, 193, 269 

capitals in, 60, 63, 69, 120, 121, 

128, 149, 190, 192, 193, etc. 



Diagram, making a, 8, 243 
Dialogue: 

definition of, 5 

making a, 45, 260, 264 



Dictation, 26, 60, 85, 94, 121, etc. 



Dictionary; 
accent mark, 171, 172, 173, 181, 

190, 203, 216, 233, 271 
alphabetical arrangement, 140, 

141, 146, 155, 156, 173, 100, 

203, 223, 235, 248, 271 
diacritical marks, 172, 173, 181, 

203, 223, 233, 271 
game, 236 

illustrations in, 192, 203, 233 
index wonls, 156, 159, 203, 271 
meaning of words in, 181, 190, 

203, 223, 233, 248, 258, Z71 
pronunciation shown in, 172, 

173, 181, 190, 203, 223, 233, 

253 
Directions (east, west, etc.), 88 
Dramatisations, 5, 19, 84, 89, 119, 

238, 246, 260 



Envelopes, addressing, 217, 218, 
220, 228, 229, 233, 248, 263 

Exclamation mark, 96, 98, 105 
107, 115, 128, 135, 269 

EbcclaroatioDs, 96, 128, 136, 177, 



271 



Fables, 24, 25 

Games: 
a and on, 40 
dictionary, 235 
guessing (Juno words), IIQ 
have, haven't, 82 
"hide-and-go-seek," 93 
I am not, 23 
Ili»I,he,»he,m 
possessive game, 187 
question game, 23 
Ymi roert, 45 
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GloBsary, 7, 289 

Grow, grew, grown, 244, 247, 248, 
260,272 

Ha», hose, 199, 203, 204, 272 
Haix, haven't: 
driU OQ, 82, 117, 130, 139, 272 
game, 33 
Heading of letter, 206, 207, 220, 

229, 233, 271 
Holidays, capitals in □ames of, 43, 
53, 69, 120, 121, 128, 149, 
189, 269 
How words, 116, 117, 120, 130, 272 
Hyphen: 

definition of, 148, 203, 269 
to divide words into syllabled 
at end of line, 148, 159, 179, 
203, 269 

/, as a word, 23, 26, 28, 40, 69, 95, 

269 
/ am not: 

drill on, 23, 28, 69, 130, 272 
game, 23 
Indention, 144, 145, 151, 180, 203, 

271 
Initials, 72, 107, 121, 128, 202, 266, 

269 
ta, with words meaning one, 21, 
28, 44, 53, 69, 75, 110, 117, 
129, 139, 272 
It is I, he, she: 

drill on, 68, 69, 110, 117, 130, 
139, 272 



Letter writing: 

addressing envelopes, 217, 218, 

220, 228, 229, 233, 248, 268 
complimentary close, 207, 220, 

229, 233, 248, 268, 271 
heading, 206, 207, 220, 229, 233, 

248, 268, 271 



Letter writing (Continued) ; 
salutation, 206, 207, 220, 229, 

233, 248, 268, 271 
signature, 207, 220, 229, 233, 
248, 268, 271 

Literature (prose) : 
Aaron and the Blue Jays, Le 

Clair, 97 
Apple-seed John, BaiUy, 147 
Arbutus, The Legend of the, 

Bailey, 245 
B^ Red Apple, The, Palck, 15 
Brownies, 157 
Calico's Story, The, 178 
Christmas in Other Lands, 188 
Clytie, The Legend of, 142 
Dandelion, The, 268 
Dog and the Horse, The, 24 
Easter Customs, 242 
Easter Surprise, An, Oglevee, 102 
Fairy's New Year Gift, The, 

Poulsson, 54 
Flag, A Story of the, BaiJ^, 77 
Flag, Our, 211 
Flax, The, Andersen, 175 
Habits of Flowers, The, 138 
Iris's Bridge, Cooke, 226 
Lincohi's Boyhood, 73 
Little Girl Who Would Not 

Work, The, 3 
Loi^ellow, Life of, 213 
Lumberii^ 197, 198 
March's Call, Beltt, 83 
Mother's Christmas Present, 

Lindsay. 47 
I^ims, The, 168 
Silvercap, King of the Frost 

Fairies, Patkrson, 165 
Sleepily Princess, The, Botley, 

St. Valentine, 205 
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Mterature (prose) {Contin-axd): 
Three PumpkinH, The, Bow- 
man, 29 
True Citizens, McDowell, 212 
Two Gardens, The, Bailey, 110 
Washington, Boyhood of, 208 
Willie's Visit to the Seashore, 
Ln^eringUm, 124 

Months: 
abbreviations of, 68, 69, 76, 82, 

107, 120, 128, 139, 193, 194, 

203, 269 
capitals in names of, 57, 58, 69, 

76, 115, 120, 121, 128, 139, 

149, 193, 269 
making a calendar, 193 
names of, 57 

Names: 
abbreyiations of, 72, 82, 107, 

128, 202, 266, 269 
capitah in, 72, 128, 187, 269 
Christian, 72, 82, 107, 128, 269 
definition of, 72 
family, 72, 82, 107, 139, 269 
for Deity, 187, 190, 203, 212, 269 
given, 72, 82, 107, 139, 269 
initials, 72, 82, 107, 120, 121. 

128, 149, 189, 202, 269 
middle, 72, 82, 107, 128, 149, 269 
of places, 187, 189, 190, 202, etc. 
summary of, 128, 269 

No and ye», 264, 270 

Notebook, keeping a, 2, 10, 11, 
12, 22, 23, 26, 34, etc. 

Or, 152, 153, 159, 203, 271 
OutUne: 
definition of, 239, 271 

making an, 239, 210, 247, 248, 
264,266, 271 



Par^praph: 
definition of, 143,145,271 
indention of, 144, 145, 151, 180, ' 

203, 271 
making a, 150, 151, 155, 157, 

158, 166, 169, 179, 180, etc 
selection of, 143, 144, 145, 147, 

157, 158, 159, 169, 179 
topic of, 143, 144, 145, 147, 157, 

158, 159, 166, 169, 179, 197, 
203, 205, 238, 271 

Period: 
at end of abbreviation, 58, 69, 

75, 76, 82, 107, 120, 128, 139, 

192, 193, 202, 205, 269 
at end of statement, 10, 11, 13, 

19, 28, 33, 69, 105, 128, 138, 

151, 256, 269 
flummary of, 69, 129, 269 
with initials, 72, 107, 202, 266, 

269 
Personification: 
capitals in, 238, 248, 256, 269 
definition of, 238 
Pictures: 
Arapahoe Indian Camp, 196 
At the Watering Trough, £>ajf- 



Circus, The, Briggi, 255 
Cbrbtmaa Dreams, Brigge, 182 
Christmas Secret, A, 46 
Day of Real Sport, A, Brigga, H 
Defending Our Snow Fort, 

Br^s, 201 
Evening at the Farm, Briggt, 

163 
Farewell to the Farm, C. M. 

Burd, Frontispiece 
First Thanksgiving Day, The, 

C. M. BvTd, 170 
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KctuTM (Coniinued): 
Qathering Appke in Wert Vir- 

ginia, ^ 
Getting Heady ttx Chiistmaa, 

cTm. Bvrd, 81 
"Here Cornea &e TrainI" Bir- 

ney, 122 
Hide'«nd-go-eeek, 90 
How an American Boy Routed 

the British Soldieta, Brings, 81 



Little Benjamin Franklin's 

Fishing Wharf, Briggs, 241 
Marbles, A Game of, 109 
Mill in Holland, Ruytdad, 225 
Never Brag of Your Fish Before 
You Catch Him, Brigga, 267 
Petfl, My, Knaws, 9 



Robin Bedbreast, Munier, 132 
Shepherdess, LeroUe, 180 
Soap Bubbles, Oardner-Bovr 

guereav, 101 
Squirrels, The, Carter, 164 
Tobo^aning, 67 
Washington Crossing t&e Dela- 
ware, LeuUe, 210 
Work and Play of Snow Time, 

Brims, 61 
"You're No Chickenl" Paton, 

106 
Httces: 
abbreviations of names of, 202, 

205, 209, 217, 218, 220, 269 
capitals with names of, 187, 189, 

190, 202, 203, 205, 209, etc. 
Plural: 
are used with, 21, 28, 44, 53, 69, 

75, no, 120, 129, 139, 177, 272 
d^nition of, 40, 42 
haee with, 199, 203, 204, 272 



Rural (Cofdinwedi: 
in 8, 268, 270 
summary of, 69, 129, 272 
wre, with, 44, 53, 69, 76, 110, 

129, 177, 272 
words, 40, 41, 42, 69, 76, 120, 

129, 135, 268, 272 

Aprii, Rexford, 234 
Baby Seed Song, Nahti, 116 
ffirds' Christmas, TAoifar, 183 
Birds in Spring, Pretrion, 95 
Boy's Song, A, Rogg, 265 
Children's Hour, LongfdJjmi, 216 
Christmas Joy, 52 
December, JioMsUt, 174 
February, Synumds, 204 
Getting Ready for Winter, 

EHerton, 22 
January, 191 
June, 263 

March, BryaTU, 221 
May, Moorhouae, 249 
My Shadow, Stenenwn, 70 
Nature's Hired Man, Bangs, 252 
November, 160 
October, RosaeUi, 146 
October Sunshine, EUerlrm, 12 
One, Two, Three, Bunner, 91 
Robin, Schaiza, 99 
Robin Redbreast, jiUintfhom, 134 
September, RometU, 136 
Snowbird, The, Skernum, 59 
Thanksgiving Day, Child, 35 
Thanks^ving Song, 41 
Throstle, The, Tetmj/vm, 123 
Tree, The, Bjomson, 237 
Vacation, Baie^, 127 
Violets, MmiUris, 247 
Waitmg for Betty, Femald, 2 
Waiting to Grow, 243 
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lema {ConHnued): 

Waking of the Flowers, The, 



What They Do, Akott, 256 
Who Lovea the Trees Beat? 

Douglat, 89 
Wind in a f^lio. The, Homii, 

222 
Wynken, Blyuken, and Nod, 

Poetry, capitals in, 115, 120, 128, 

224, 256, 266, 260 
Possession, 186 
Possessive: 
apoetrophe with, 186, 190, 203, 

205, 233, 238, 2&S, 270 
definition, 186 
Poster, cutting and mounting, 25, 

32,218 
Pronunciation: 
accent, 171, 172, 173, 181, 190, 
203, 216, 223, 233, 253, 271 
diacritical marks ehowinR, 172, 
173, 181, 203, 223, 233, 271 
dictionary, 171, 172, 271 
Punctuation (see Comma; Excla- 
mation mark, Period, etc.) 

Question, the: 

definition of, 13, SO 

question mark with, 13, 16, 19, 
23, 24, 28, 33, 69, 105, 107, 
128, 135, 139, 226, etc. 

sununaiy of, 69, 128, 269 
Quotation marks: 

definition of, 214 

in direct quotations, 257, 258, 
262, 270 

with titles, 214, 220, 259, 270 
Quotations, direct : 

capitals in, 257, 268, 262, 269 

commas separating, 257, 262, 270 

definition of, 257, 262 



Quotations, direct (Continued): 
quotation marks with, 257, 
258, 262, 270 

Review, monthly, 11, 28, 42, 53, 
82, 93, 107, 120, 145, 159, 173. 
190, 220, 233, 248, 262 

Riddles, 26, 85, 94, 108 

> and apostrophe added to singular 
words to show poBsession, 186, 
190, 203, 205, 233, 238, 266, 270 
plurals in, 268. 271 

Saird, St. for, 205, 206 

Salutation of letter, 206, 207, 220, 
229, 233, 248, 268, 271 

See, gaw, 258, 259, 262, 272 



as a question (see Question) 
as a statement, 10, 11, 13, 28 
capitals with, 10, 11, 13, 19, 23, 
28, 53, 69, 105, 120, 128, 138, 
139, 224, 256, 266, 269 
definition of, 10, 11, 13, 129 



summary of, 69, 129, 270 
Series, words in a, 152, 153, 159, 

203, 270 
Signature of letter, 207, 220, 229, 

233, 248, 268, 271 
Singular and plural: 
has and haxe with, 199, 203, 204, 

272 
Inf orma] definition of, 40, 42 
la and are with, 21, 28, 44, 53, 

69, 75, 110, 117, 129, 139, 

177, 272 
posaessives of, 186, 190, 203, 

205, 233, 238, 265, 270 
summary of, 69, 129, 271 
taumdvxre with, 44, 45, 53, 69, 

75, 110, 117, 129, 177, 272 
woids, 40, 41, 42, 44, 69, 75, etc 
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period with, 10, 11, 13, 19, 28, 
33, 69, 105, 138, 139, 151, 177 
aentence as, 10, 13, 2S 
Bummary, SS, 129, 270 



general, 26&'272 
of capitate, 69, 128, 203, 269 
. of correct use of words, 69, 128, 

203, 272 
. of diaries, 261, 262 
of half-yeaj-, 69, 203 
of language facts, 69, 129, 203, 

270 
of punctuation, 69, 129, 203, 269 
Syllables: 
according to dictionary, 181, 

190, 203 
definition of, 148,203 
hyphen between, 148, 159, 172, 

179, 203, 269 

There and thea; 164, 169, 173, 2)3, 

217, 247, 272 
This, Oiai, the»e, those, 05, 66, 69, 

117, 129, 139, 272 
Titles: 

abbreviation of, 75, 82, 107, 
120, 121, 128, 139, 149, 202, 
203, 269 

capitals in poems, Btories, pic- 
tures, etc., 33, 34, 42, 69, U7, 

118, 120, 121, 128, 142, 149, 
151, 220, 247, 259, 266, 269 

definition of, 33 

of peraons, . 5, 82, 107, 120, 121, 

128, 139, 266, 269 
place of, 143, 144, 145, 151, 203 
quotation roarka with, 214, 220, 

259, 270 
summary of, 69, 128, 269 
To. too, two, 166, 167, 168, 1" 

203, 262, 272 

of paraeraphe, 143, 144, 1 
147, 150, 166, 179, 197, 1 
203,271 



Topics (ConHmted): 
use of, 157, 169, 161, 162, 181, 
197, 199, 206, 219, 224, 240. 
247, 264, 208 

Vowds: 
drill on with on, 37, 38, 40, 42. 
69, 117, 120, 129, 145, 272 ' 

TFoj, were, 44, 45, 63, 69, 76, 110, 

117, 129, 177, 272 
Where worda, 90, 92, 93, 104, 107, 

130, 169, 272 



iii 



accent of, 171, 172, 173, 

203, 216, 233, 271 
choice of, 256, 258 
commas with, 152, 163, 159, 
connecting, 152, 159, 203, 
exclamations, 96, 98, 105, 

115, 128, 135, 139, 177, 
divided at end (^ line, 148, lov, 

179, 203, 269 
how, 116, 117, 120, 130, 272 
/, as, 23, 26, 28, 40, 69, 120, 121, 

128, 220, 224, 256, 269 
index, 156, 159, 203, 223, 233, 

271 
in aeries, 152, 153, 169, 203, 270 
meaning of, 181, 236, 248 
personified, 237, 238, 248, 269 
possessives, 186, 190, 203, etc. 
.pronunciation of, 171, 172, 173, 

181, 203, 223, 233, 271 
singular and plural, 21, 40, 41, 

42, 69, 75, 120, 129, 135, etc. 
summary of correct use of, 69, 

129, 203, 272 

toftere (see Where words) 

Yes and no, 264, 270 
Ymt were: 

driU on, 45, 53, 69, 1 10, 120, 129, 
139, 272 

game, 45 
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